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POETRY. 
From the National Intelligencer. 
THE LADY OF THE NIGHT. 

This is the vame given m the Bahamas to a beau- 
tiful specics of night-blooming jessam ne, a native of 
those islands, and which has been lately introduced 
into the United States. This beautiful and fragrant 
flower, it is said, altains its full perfection only on 
moonlight nights, and after the dew has descended 
upon it. it 1s then only that it gives forth its pecu- 
liar fragrance, which is unsurpassed for its mingled 
delicacy aud richness. 

O solitary flower! 
When nature sleeps, 
Wheu nor humming bird 
Awakes, nore buzzing insect is heard, 
Thy bicom unfold, to grace the moonlight hour, 
And glitter im night's palud ray, 
Long as her silver sun its virgil Keeps, 
Swelling the glories of her starry train, 
As though no rival near the throne 
Would’st bear, more proud with fleeting stars to reign 
Queen of the mimic day, 
Henee to the morn unknown, 
Thy fragrance floats but on the noiseless gale 
Of night; and thus, in bower green, 
Thou bloom’st unseen, 
Like cloister’d nun, all pure and pale; 
Nor seek’st, in Saunting dress, 
To catch the day’s broad eye, 
Or with its gaudy beauties vie; 
Nor seest unnumbered lovers round thee press 
Shunuing with vestal coldness, 
The bee's tov eager boldness, 
The humming bird's ardent kiss, the butterfly’s caress. 


SELECT TALES. 


MEMOIRS OF THE DUCHESS D'ABRANTES. 
From the London Atheneum. 

The Duchess, upon this cecasion, euters the arena 
of polities, and is most evidently out of her ele- 
ment—her passions and her prejudices are always 
misleading her. She hesitates not, upon very doubt- 
ful authority, to cast a dreadful stigma apon the 
memory of old Blucher. Now, though Blucher 
was no favourite of ours, his honour as a soldter 
and a man is not to be tainted by mere boudoir 
gossip. ‘The Duchess next terms the Duke of Wel- 
lington ** the hero by chance” (le heron par hasard;) 
and she winds up her political nonsense by saying 
that we owe all our naval victories over the French 
during the war, to our mumerica! superiority 
both in men and guns! 

Weare much less disposed to find fault with the 
Duchess for her attacks on Bourrienne and Las Ca- 
ses, beeause we have always been of opinion that 
both were influenced by party feelings, and that 
their books abound with misrepresentations and 
misstatements. We happen indeed to know that the 
latter eniertained a personal dislike to the Duchess; 
ear Vamour-propre blesse ne pardonne point. As 
to her attempted justification of Junot’s character, 
more particularly his conduet towards Napoleon’s 
Sisters, and others of his acts whilst Governor of 
Paris, we should have rogafded it as womanly and 
becoming, had she not dealt out hints and inuen- 
does against others. Why not speak out boldiy, 
and name the parties? If she eanvot, or dare not, 
it would be much better not to touch on the subject. 
We entertain a proper respect for the memory of 
Junot—he wasa good soldier, an able commander, 
an honourable man, and his heart was kind and ge- 
nerous—but he was the ereature of mere impulse; 
histemper was impetuous, and his manner over- 
bearing, nay, sometimes ferocious; and no one knows 
this better than the Duchess herself. 

We are promised in the eleventh (!) volume a re- 
view of Colonel Napier’s History of the Peninsular 
War. We shall be anxious to read this commentary, 
which the Duchess seems to flatter herself will have 
a sting in it. Before writing, let her consult the 
reviews inthe Atheneum. ‘The Colonel bas since 
published a whole volume of replies, ‘but has. not 
ventured to contradict one there stated of his pre- 
Judices and manifold errors.* 

Having now censured what seemed to us to de- 
serve it, we must, in justice, add, that these volumes 
contain much of that pleasant and interesting gossip 
which all admired in the former part of the work.— 
No one chats more agreeably than the Duchess of 
Abarantes; no one tells'a story more delightfully.— 
We shall therefore translate, for the entertainment 
of our readers, what seems to us most likely to in- 
terest them. 

We commence with a portrait of Napoleon’s 
mother. 

Mapame Letrria Bonararte.—When the title 
of Madame Mere was conferred upon this lady, she 
was about fifty-two or fifty-three years of age. She 
had been very beautiful in her youth, and all her 
daughters, with the exception of Madame Bucciochi, 
were much like what she once was. Her height 
was about five feet one inch;+ but as she a vanced 
in years, her shoulders became round, which made 
her appear shorter, though her gait was always firm 
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and dignified. Her feet and bands were still models 
of beauty; the former, in particular, were the small- 
est and most beautitul 1 ever beheld. They were 
round and narrow, though oot fleshless, and the in- 
Step very high, perfeetly corresponding with Ari- 
usto’s word ritondetto, There wasa defect in her 
right hand, the more remarkable because the hand 
itself was so pretty—she could not bend the fore 
finger. An operation had been performed by an un- 
skiltul surgeon, who cut,the tendon, and the joint 
ever after remained stiff, which produces a singular 
elfeet when she was playing at cards. She had, at 
this period, all her teeth; and, like all the Bona- 
partes, her smile was delightful, and her look pier- 
cing and intellectual. Her eyes were :ather small, 
and very black, but on no occasion had they a severe 
expression, which is not the case with some of her 
children. 

Madame Mere was very careful about her person, 
aud her dress always corresponded with her age and 
condition. She wore the most beautiful things suil- 
ed to the season, and they were made up so as to de- 
ty criticism. She dui the honours of hee Station 
with dignity and propriety; she was not like many 


| princes and princesses Lhave seen, who requined to 


put forward their title of Royal Highness not to be 
mistaken for vulgar plebians. “he only defect in 
Madame Mere, and that L confess was a great one, 
was her timidity, joined to her difficulty of express- 
ing herself in French. say timidity, lit- 
erary meanvit. She was particularly timid when- 
ever persons were presented to her whose satire she 
dreaded, She had great acuteness cf yudgement and 
of tact. ‘The moment a person was inwwoduced, a 
single glanee cnabled Ler too appreciate nim; and 
she would know almust his thoughis before he lett 

Napoleon’s mother lived very retired;-batit was 
not her fault. Phe Emperor, mach as he loved her, 
did not give sufficient importance to her station.— 
She felt this; but, too proud to allow her son to per- 
ceive it, she preferred her solitude to coming in 
contact with either the Empress or those whofurmed 
Napoleon’s Court. How often have L been disgusted 
with the coaduct of some of the latter? The minis 
ters paid her a visit on new year’s day, sometimes 
ut other periods, but never in a becoming manner; 
with the excepuon, however, of the Duke of Gaete 
and the arcli-chancellor, who behave. pretty well.— 
But, in truth, she had ne influence, and courtiers 
have a marvellous tact at discovering such a truth. 

The following story is relaied, to justify the ex- 
pulsion et the Jesuits from Ltaly, which has been 
imputed to Napoleon as a wanton act of tyranny, 

Tur Youne Consicax.—Ou Janot’s ariival at 
Parma, of which he was appointed governor-gene- 
val, he found in that city a college of Jesuits, con- 
taining boarders from all parts ef Italy, and even 
from Corsica. Among the latter was a youth from 
Basta, who had been recommended to Junot by Ge- | 
nerals Casabianca and Sebastiana. Junot secord- 
ingly called at the college, and saw the youth, whom 
he requested the superior would permit to dine with 
him every Sunday. The latter answered that the 
boarders were never allowed to go out alone, and 
therefore Junot politely invited him to accompany 
his pupil, 

On the Sunday following, the young Corsican, ac- 
companied by his confessor, an austere monk, of 
whom the young man seemed to stand in great 
awe. The youth was sad and dull, seareely re- 
plied when spoken to, and ate very little. tie was 
pale and thin, and seemed quite insensible to what 
was passing round him. In vain did the aides-de-camp 
attempt todraw him into conversation; he never spoke 
except when Junot addressed him. He returned 
on the following Sunday; but his countenance was 
sull more sombre and gloomy. At times Junot 
was almost startled at the expression of the lad’s 
eyes when directed towards himself. He still ate 
very little, and drank nothing but water. Junot at- 
tempted to make him take a glass of Madeira, but 
he looked at his confessor and obstinately reused. 

‘Ia trath, reverend sir,” said Junot, ‘*you have 
a singular pupil, What profession do you intend 
him for?” 

**For that of Heaven,” the young man replied 
slowly, and inan under tone, which startled those 
that heard him; for, with the exception of his eternal 
Vo, when any thing was offered him, these were 
the first words he bad spoken. Junot shook his head, 
and cast a look at Col. Grandsaigne, his first aid-de- 
cam). 

“There is a singular expression in that youth’s 
countenance,” he observed when the young man was 
gone. “It imdicates both fear and hatred. I know 
not what to make of him.” 

On the ensuing Sunday the youns Corsican was ill, 
and the monk came alone. Junot was always kind 
and unsuspicious, though he disliked the man, re- 
ceived him with politeness and asked him to stay to 
dinner. The Sunday after the youth was still on- 
well, and the monk came again without him. This 
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continued during two months. No particular illness 
was specified, but the monk always stated that his 
pupil was very unwell. Junot sent his physician to 
see him, but the Jesuits politely thanked the son of 
Esculapius, Without admitting him to the patient. 

_ This retusal displeased Junot, but without raising 
in him any suspicion; he was only annoyed at their 
want of civility. Two days after, passing on horse- 
back near the school, he entered and asked to see 
the young Corsican. 

Searcely had he reached the court yard ere he per- 
ceived that his arrivak had produced great commo- 
tion. Persons were running to and fro through the 
passages, aud it was evident that great alarm was 
ielt at the unexpected visit of the governor general. 
Junot saw this ina moment, and purposely increased 
it, by demanding in a tone of authority to see his 
young proteve immediately. At this instant the su- 
peror appeared, apologizing for being out of the 
way ut the moment of his Excellency’s arrival. He 
was pele and almost trembling., Junot now began to 
perecive that there was some mystery in all this, and 
repeated his demand in a louder and more authori- 
) He was in full vniform, and armed, 
four offivers of his staff accompanied, and twenty 
chasscurs were atthe door. ‘Thus the superior had 
no means of resistance, although the expression of 
his countenance indicated a wish to attempt it. 

‘“Phe youth was very ill,” said the priest, ‘and I 
think it would be better if your Excellency would 
defer your visit till to-morrow.” 

“But,” replied Junot, ‘* if the Jad is so seriously 
ill to-day that 1 eannot see him, will he be much 
better to-morrow? Come, lead me to his room.” 

The superior approached Junot and whispered: 

‘But, Monseigneur, you will find the unhappy 
boy im a cruel situation—he has—an ardent fever— 
and—l fear” 

“*Lead the way, sir,” said Junot sternly, and cast- 
ing « look at the monk whieh made him turn pale. 

The confessor here made a sign to the superior, 
ant both of them walking before Junot, led him 
through dark and damp passages, to a distant part of 
the building. Colonel Grandsaigne, seeing the Ge- 
neral enter these unknown passages, made a sign to 
the other officers, and all four followed. After many 
windings, and after treading numerous long corri- 
dors, they reached a small court, surrounded by 
high walls, where they heard the most horrible 
cries and vociferations, like those of an incarnate 
fiend, The noise proceeded from a small room 
Opening into the court, which Junot immediately 
entered, and was horror stricken at what there met 
his sight. 

‘The room, or rather dungeon, received a faint 
gleam of light from a small grated window. ‘The 
floor was of beaten earth, and the walls, upon 
which ther@ was not a vestige of paper or wain- 
scot, was green, and dripping with cavernous and 
unwholesome damps. in a corner of this fetid 
den, was a bed, or rather, a large chest, upon which 
the unhappy Corsican was tied. But in what a 
state? 

When the poor youth went the second time to the 
government house, his altered appearance struck 
Junot; but he shaddered as he now beheld a living 
skeleton, with two red and glaring eyes, an open 
mouth, whence hung « tongue, parched with a bern- 
ing fever, which coloured a pair of hollow cheeks 
with a livid reddish tint. The hair of the phantom 
figure was entangled and full of filth and bits of the 
straw upon which he,had rolled before he was tied 
down, as was now-the case, with thick cords which 
cul through the skin. When the door was opened, 
he was in one of his most. violent fits. He roared 
like a wild beast, and the fever doubling his strength 
he made such violent exertions as actually to raise 
the box on which he wastied. On pereciving Junot 
lie fixed his eyes upon him with a savage scowl], and 
recognized him immediatety, 

‘‘Ah! ah!” he exclaimed, ‘‘here comes Moseign- 
eur le Gouvernuer! Ah! ah!—give, give me the 
knife!—Stop—stop—demon! Satan—Bonaparte— 
He is Satan! he is the Antecbrist! bonaparte! Go, 
ye accursed, into eternal fire!—Ite! ite, maledicti! 

Junot stood motion'ess before this unhappy vic- 
tim. At length turning to the supericr, he said ina 
voice of thunder, | 

** Can you explain, Sir, the eause of what I now 
behold?” 

‘The monk started. 

**Junot! Juuot! Bonaparte!” again exclaimed 
the maniac. ‘* They are in hell! they burn—Bona- 
parte! scoundrel! excommunicated wretch!—Yes! 
yes!—kill—kill—” 

And with his wrist, for he could not raise his fiesh- 
less arm, he made a motion as if plunging a knife 
in the bosom of some one under him. In other re- 
spects his alienation of mind seemed to have reduced 
him toa level with brute animals. The only words 
which he distinctly pronounced, were those | have 
just mentioned, but at times he also muttered ‘‘Paris 
—parade—review !”’—He scarcecely ever ceased re- 
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peating his curse of the Emperor. Junot left the 
room with the most painfal feelings. After walking 
some time, he suddenly stopped, and looking stern- 
ly at the two priests, who, with fallen countenances, 
were no doubt thinking how they should account for 
what the General had seen and heard, ‘‘Reverend 
fathers,”* said he, in a tone of voice which admitted 
of no reply, ‘you will beso good as to prepare a 
portable bed, and the patient shall, this very instant, 
be taken from under your root,” 


[The young man was forthwith removed, but died 
raving mada few weeks afier. We pass over several 
uninteresting pages, and give our readers the result 
of an inquiry which led to the expulsion of the 
Jesuits from Italy. 


It appears, according to the depositions of several 
of the monks, that the superior of the college Je- 
suits was desirous of avenging the affront, which 
many ecclesiastics pretended had been offered to the 
Pope by the Emperor, in not restoring to the states 
of the church three legations ceded at Tolentino, 
and of wiping out the slur cast upon St. Peter’s 
keys by the journey of his successor beyond the 
mountains. An Italian is not content with suffering; 
he must always aveuge; and the superior had select- 
ed for this purpose the young Corsican recommend- 
ed to Junot. The most extreme means were em- 
ployed to attain this end. ‘he monks who were ex- 
amined, declared that this youth was often deprived 
of sleep, and foreed to wateh alone at the toot of 
the cross in the church, without any other light than 
that of the tabernacle: and then again, he was de- 
prived of food for whole days together. Such was 
the discipline he was undergoing when Junot ar- 
rived at Parma. ‘The young man, unable to confine 
within his bosom the impressions which had been 
given to him, felt at the sight of Junot, Napoleon’s 
first aide-de-camp—of Junot, the faithful servant 
of the man whom he considered the modern_Holo- 
phernes—an indignation which eatirely defeated the 
plans of the treacherous priest.» In vain did the 
boy’s confessor endeavour to bring him back to the 
first idea he had given him, namely, the sacrifice of 
Agag; the unhappy fanatic would listen to nothing. 
The anathema against Napoleon involved in his 
Opinion, every individual who supported the Em- 
peror’s throne; and this idea took such hold ef his 
mind, that the superior dared not let him go again 
to the government house, as the last time he dined 
there, he confessed on his return home that he had 
been about to commence the sacrifice. The confes- 
sor then set to work with him upon a modified plan; 
but the evil was done, and it was found impossible 
to allay the fury of his excited imagination. The 
lai had neither physical nor moral strength to sup- 
port such triais, and his reason gave way. ‘Thus he 
became absolutely mad, where they only wanted 
to make a sanguinary fanatic; and the sole impres- 
sion which remained of bis initiation into their in- 
fernal plans, was his profound horror of the Em- 
peror and all who belonged to him. The plotting 
priests then began to tremble, all the monks of the 
establishment was nov participating in their crimes, 
aud trom those who were not, it became urgently 
wecessary to separate the poor victim. The latter, 
now useless to their plans, was accordingly conveyed 
to aroom at the extremity of an unfrequented court- 
yard, where he was left, without assistance, to the 
horrors cf wantand death. In this state Junot found 
him. 


We shall now give the writer’s portrait of Joseph 
Bonaparte, Napoleon’s elder brother, who is at pre- 
sent in England:— 

Joseph Bonaparte, like his brothers, was born in 
Corsica; but in speaking French, he has less of the 
Corsican accent than any native of that country L 
ever before met. His face is handsome; it is abse- 
lutely the features of the Princess Borghese, with 
the addition of that manly expression, which is the 
attribute of the stronger sex. His smile is similar 
to thatof the Emperor, equally intellectual, and per- 
haps milder, because his mind is serene and his heart 
excellent. Although he entered the world at a pe- 
riod when all kinds of excess bore away the palm— 
when impudence alone attained the power—the first 
actions of Joseph Bonaparte’s life were marked by 
humanity and benevolence, and held out those hopes 
which his future life has fully justified. He is # 
man of great information, not only in French, but 
in English and Italian Iiterature. His studies, al- 
ways serious, were prolonged much beyond the 
usualterm. He delights in science, poetry, and the 
belles-lettres; and.is fond of being surrounded by 
men of science and literature. His house, in this 
respect, was even more agreeable than that of 
his brother “Lucien, although he did not, like the 
latter, write verses. In a word, King Joseph isa 
man whom, at all times, and in every country, one 
must be delighted to meet, happy to become ac- 


quainted with, and proud to call bis friend. 
He said to be is a weak man—this is false. He is 


mild and benevolent,but hasavery correct judgment. 
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The two first of these qualities could not but prove 
disadvantageous to him in a country in a state of re- 
volt, over which he was by compulsion made to reign. 
Nevertheless, during his short sovereignty in Spain 
his conduct was admirable. ; 

To this we shall add a well-drawn portrait of the 
unfortunate Prince Louis of Prussia. 

This prince was extremly handsome, and of ele- 
gant manners. The natural endowments of his mind 
were such as to throw his acquired ones into the 
shade. Had he been a private individual, he would 
have been the most amiable of beings; as a prince, 
he was the most agreeable in Europe, not even ex- 
cepting the Prince of Wales, whose merits, more- 
over, have been much overrated. : - 

Prince Louis had received a most finished educa- 


- tion; but it was unfortunately given to him at # period 


when a general revolution in ideas and principles 
had overthrown all received notions. Old maxims 
and precepts Dut little effect upon Prince 
Louis, under the stunning noises of the edifices which 
were tumbling down in all of Europe. These 
edifices were morality, religion, and virtue. The 
only good thought which be retained, was a deter- 
mination to become an able and well-informed prince. 
As for virtue, that did not seem to him to be abso- 
lately necessary, and he thought: but little about it; 
being moreover a prince, his trieads and instructars 
took good care not to thwart him. 

On the other hand, he learned and knew all that 
man can acquire by study. 1 have seen letters writ- 
ten by him in French, worthy of Hamilton or Ma- 
dame de Sevigne. ; 

In politics, Prince Louis became, not a republican 
—for that would have been a proof of reasoning— 
but a furious demagogue, which was a proof of mad- 
ness, and of a dangerous kind. .* * * He consoled 
himself for the awkwardness of his situation at the 
court of Berlin, by frequent visits to Hamburgh. * * 


He was a man of first rate capacity; and his musical 


talents, among others, were of so high a character, 
that the greatest masters in Europe dared not enter 
into a competition with him. Dusec has often as- 
sured me, that in extemporaneous performance the 
Prince was greatly his superior. A few days prior 
to the battle of Saalfield, in which Prince Louis was 
killed, he was at a country house with the Baroness 
Lichienau,} to whom he was fondly attached; and 
there he played on the piano-forte better, as Dusec 
told. me, than he ever heard him or any one else play 
before. ‘he prince seemed struck with a presenti- 
ment of his fate, and had none of that confidence 
which leads to the hope of victory. He had to en- 
counter Suchet’s division, forming part of the corps 
under Marshal Lannes. He commanded the van of 
Prince Hohenlohe’s corps. ‘1 he consequences of his 
death were the overthrow of the Prussian infantry, 
and the loss of thirty pieces of cannon, and a thousand 
prisoners. 

The following is an anecdote of Bonaparte: 

I must here find room for a reply made by the 
Emperor toa man deeply in his confidence, and who 


-_ repeated it to mea week since. This individual was 


at the head of an important branch of the adminis- 
tration, and he had occasion to deliver to the Empe- 
ror a list of seventeen persons who, from theit for- 
tune and influence, ork +) give his government just 
cause for alarm. They were conspiring against him, 


but in so imprudent a manner that all their plans: 


were knewn as soon ag formed. ‘The Emperor 
shrugged up his shoulders and smiled. He was then 
on the eve of his departure for the battle of Wagram; 
and the interior of France, though apparently per- 
fectly quiet, was still in a state to give him uneasi- 
bess. 

«‘ What are your Majesty’s orders on this subject?” 


~ asked the minister. 


‘‘Nothing at all,” Napoleon replied. 

The minister seemed thunderstruck. He held out 
his list, but the Emperor repeated, with a smile: 

*‘Nothing at all, my dear Count. only puiish 
my enemies when, by their maneuvres, they oppose 
the good I would do. ‘It is on that account, much 


> more than because they resist me, that I punish 


them. 
ose!” 
We shall conclude with an instance of heroism and 

filial affection related by Napoleon himself: 

Tue Caprain Son.—I have already men- 
» tioned the Emperor’s talent in story telling. When 
describing a naval action, his powerful words, like 
those of Homer, would letthe waves of the sea in 
motion, make the cannon roar and represent to your 
fancy the groans of the wounded. He would place 
you on board of a line of battle ship, whose decks, 
covered with dead bodies and streaming with human 
blood, began to creak from the action of a horrible 
fire which was consuming the vessel, and whose 
- thousand forked-and glaring tongues darted through 
the open poft holes, and ascended like eurling snakes 
the rigging and yards. The ship, which a few hours 
before rode sovereign of the bay of Aboukir, and 
contained more than five hundred human beings full 
of life, and health and strength, was now deserted; 
for all who had escaped thé hostile ball and dread 
splinter had sought their safety by jumping into the 
sea and swimming (o the shore. One man alone re- 
mains unhurt upon the deck, and with his arms upon 
his broad chest and his face covered with blood and 
smoke, stood contemplating, with an eye of deep 
sorrow, another individual who still breathed, but 


Iam Less oF a Corsican than people sup- 


~ was seated at the foot of the mainmast with both legs 


shattered, andthe blood streaming from the numer- 
ous wounds he had received. He wa®8inking into 


cteraity witliout uttering a single complaint; on the | 
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contrary, he thanked his Creator for withdrawing 
him from the world. His eyes were raised to be- 
hold once more the flag of republican France waiv- 
ing over his head. A tew paces from the dying man 
stuod a youth about fourteen, dressed in plain clothes, 
with a dirk by his side and a brace of pistols in his 
belt. He looked at the wounded man with a coun- 
tenance expressive of the most profound grief, com- 
bined, however, with resignation, which also indi- 
cated that he was fast approaching the term of life. 
The ship was the Orient,§ the dying man was Casa- 
pianea, captain of the flag ship of the Egyptian ex- 
pedition, and the youth was the captain’s sun, 

*© Take this boy,” said the captain to the boats- 
wain’s mate, who had remained with him, and save 
your lives—you have still time—and let me die 
alone—my race is run. ’” 

‘* Approach me not,” said the boy to the sturdy 
seaman; ‘‘save thyself. As for me, my place is here, 
and I shall not leave my father.” 

*¢ My boy,” said the dying officer, casting upon 
the boy a look of the tenderest affection, ‘‘my dear 
boy, 1 command you to go.” 

At this moment a dreadfal crash shook the tim- 
bers of the ship, and the flames burst forth on all 
sides. A frightful explosion already told the fate of 
ove of the victims of this dreadful day—and the same 
fate awaited the Orient. Already had the planks of 
the deck began to kindle; tae boatswain’s mate was 
for an instant appalled, and cast a glance of longing 
towards the shore from which the ship was only 
about two hundred toises distant. ‘* For,” said the 
Emperor, “ Admiral Brueis fought this battle in a 
pent up bay!” Bat this feeling, so naturnal to a 
man desirous to preserve his lite, lasted only an in- 
stant, and the boatswain’s mate resumed his careless 
air, after another attempt, on the captain making a 
sign to him, to seize the youth. But the latter tak- 
ing one of his pistols, and cocking it, threatened to 
shoot him if he did not desist. 

is my duty to remain, and I will remain,”’ 
he said, ‘* Go thou thy way, and may Heaven held 
thee! Thou has no time to lose.” 

Another crash, which seemed to issue from the 
hold like a deep groan, made the boatswain’s mate 
again start. He cast a look of horror towards the 
powder room, which flames. were about to reach.— 
And in a few seconde perhaps it would be too late. 
The strippling uuderstood the feelings conveyed, 
and, lying, down by his father’s side, took the latter 
in his arms. 

*“ Go now,” said he—** and you, my father, bless 
your son.” 

These were the last words the sailor heard.— 

pringing into the water, he swam rapidly towards 
the shore, but scarcely was he ten fathoms from the 
ship ere it blew up with a dreadful explosion. 

** He was received by the people on the coast,” 
said the Emperor in conclusion, ‘* and came to me at 
head quarters: and it was he who told us the heroism 
of young Casabianca.”—“ What should I do in the 
world?” said the latter to his father, who again ur- 
ged him to go on shore; ** you are going to die, 
and the French navy has this day dishonoured 
itselt!” 

‘This was a noble boy,” the Emperer added; 
**and his death is the more to be regretted that he 
would have gone further perhaps than Duguay, 
Trouin and Duquesne—and Iam proud when | con- 
‘sider that he was a member of my own family. 


* The Atheneum alludes to the tirades and pre- 
judices of Col. Napicr against the Spaniards.—Ed. 
Albion. 

t Nearly five feet six inches English measure. 
' } Itis generally supposed he was married to this 
ady. 

§ Burnt at the battle of Aboukir. 


FRAGMENTS OF VOYAGES & TRAVELS. 
/BY CAPTAIN BASIL HALL. 

There is one chapter, entitled, “The Surf at 
Madras,” in which the scene js brought vividly 
betore the reader. We cannot quote the whole of 
it, but must give some account. of the Catamaran- 
men, who, as our readers probably know, always 
accompany the boats to pick up the passengers, 
nti the boat be upset. But, first of the catamaran 
itsell:— 

‘** These primitive little life preservers, which are 
a sort of satellites attending upon the great masul- 
lah or passage-boat, consists of two or three small 
logs of light wood fastened together, and capable of 
supporting several persons. In general, however, 
there is but offe man upon each, though on many 
there are two. Although the professed purpose of 
these rafts is to pickup the passengers of such boats 
as may be unfortunate enough to get upset in the 
surf, new comers from Europe are by no means 
comforted in their alarm on passing through the 
foam to be assured that, in the possible event of their 
boat being capsised, the calamaran-men may pro- 
bably succeed in picking them up before the sharks 
can find time to nip off theirlegs! * * * 

“It is very interesfing to watch the progress of 
those honest catamaran-fellows, who live almost en- 
tirely inthe sarf, and who independantly of their 
chief purpose of attending the masullah boats, are 
mnch employed as messensers to the ships in the 
roads even in the worst weather. Strange as it may 
seem, they contrive, in all seasons, to carry letters 
off quite dry, though, in getting across the surf, 
they may be overwhelmed by the waves a dozen 
times. 


‘**I remember one day being sent with a note for 


the commanding officer of the flag-ship, which Sir 
Samuel Hvod was very desirous should be sent on 
board; but as the weather was too tempestuous to 
allow even a masullah boat to pass the surf, I was 
obliged to give it toa catamaran-man. ‘The poor 
fellow drew off his head a small skull-cap made ap- 
parently of some kind of skin, or oil cloth, or blad- 
der and having deposited his despatch therein pro- 
ceeded to execute his task. ™ 

‘** We really thought, at first, that our messenger 
must have been drowned even in crossiug the inner 
bar, for we well nigh lost sight of him in the hissing 
yeast of the waves in which he and his catamaran 
appeared only at intervals, tossing about like a cork 
in a bottle of boiling water. But by far the most 
difficult part of his task remained after he had 
reached the comparatively smooth space between 
the two lines of surf, where we could observe him 
paddling to and fro asif in search of an opening in 
the moving wall of water raging betweenhim and 
the roadstead. In fact, he was watching for a favour- 
able moment, when, after the dash of some high 
wares he might hope to make good his transit in 
safety. 

** After allowing a great many seas to break be- 
fore he attempted to cross the outer bar, he at length 
seized the proper moment, and turning his little bark 
to seaward, paddled out as fastas he could. Just as 
the gallant fellow, however, reached the shallowest 
part of the bar, and we fancied him safely across, a 
huge wave, which had risen with unusual quickness, 
elevated its foaming crest right before him, curling 
upwards many feet higher than his shoulders. In 
a momenthe cast away his paddle, and leaping on his 
feet, he stood erect on his catamaran, watching with 
a bold front the advancing bank of water. He kept 
his position, quite undaunted, till the steep face of 
the breaker came within a couple of yards of bim, 
and then leaping head foremost, he pierced the wave 
in a horizontal direction with the agility and confi- 
dence of a dolphin. We had scarcely lost sight of 
his feet, ashe shotthrough the heartof the wave 
when such a dash took place as must have crushed 
him to pieces had he stuck by his catamaran, which 
was whisked, instantly afterwards, by a kind of so- 
merset, completely out of the water by its rebound- 
ing off the same bank. On casting our eyes beyond 
the surf, we felt much relieved by seeing our ship- 
wrecked friend merrily dancing onthe waves at the 
back of the surf, leaping more than breast high above 
the surface, and looking in all directions, first for 
his paddle, and then for his catamaran. Having re- 
covered his oar, he next swam, as he best could, 
through the broken surf, to his raft, mounted it 
sar a hero, and once more addressed himself to his 
task. 

** By this time, as the current always runs fast 
along the shore, he had drifted several hundred 
yards to the northward farther from his point. At 
the second attempt to penetrate the surf, he seemed 
to have made a small miscalculation, for the sea 
broke so very nearly over him, before he had time 
to quit his catamaran and dive into still water, that 
we thought he must certainly have been drowned.— 
Not a whit, however, did he appear to have suffer- 
ed, for we soon saw hira again swimming to hisrude 
vessel. Many times in succession washe thus wash- 
ed off and sent whirling towards the beach, and as 
otten obliged to dive head foremost through the 
waves, But at last, after very nearly an hour of in- 
cessant struggling, and the loss of more than a mile 
of distance, he succeeded for the first time, in reach- 
ing the bank of the surf, without having parted com- 
“pany either with his paddle or with his catamaran. 
After this it became all plain sailing, he soon paddl- 
ed off to the Roads, aad placed the admiral’s letter 
in the first lieutenant’s haud as dry as if it had been 
borue in a despatch box across the court yard of the 
Admiralty, in the careful custody of my worthy 
friend Mr. Nadand. 

“IT remember, one day, when on board the Min- 
den, receiving a note from the shore by a catamaran 
lad, whom 1 toldto wait for an answer. Upon this 
he asked fora rope, with which, assoon as it was 
given him, he made his little vessel fast, and lay 
down to sleep in the full blaze of a July sun. One 
of hisarmsand one of his feet hung in the water, 
though a dozen sharks had Leen seen cruising round 
the ship. A tacit contract, indeed, appears to exist 
between the sharks and these people, for I never saw 
nor can Ll remember ever having heard of any injary 
done by one tothe other. By the time my answer 
was wrilten, the sun had dried up the spray on the 
poor fellow’s body, leaving such a coating of salt, 
that he lookod as if he had been dusted with flour. 
A few fanams—a small copper coin—were all. his 
charge, and three or four broken biscuits in addition 
sent him away the happiest of mortals.” 

The following is a curious account of the antipa- 
thies of a tiger: — 

** We had a good opportunity of studying the ha- 
bits of the tiger at the British residency hard by, 
where one of the most remarkable specimens of his 
tribe was kept in the open air. He had been brought 
asa cub from the jungle a year or two before, and 
being placed in a cage as large as an ordinary Eng- 
lish parlour, in the centre of the stable yard, had 
plenty of room to leap about and enjoy the high feed- 
ing in which he wasindulged. He devoured regu- 
larly ‘one sheep per day, with any other extra bits of 
meat that happened to be disposable. <A sheep in 
India is rather smaller—say ten per cent—less than 


our Welsh mytion; so this was no great meat for@ 
tiger four feet high. The young hands at the rest 


dency used to plague him oceassionally, till he be- 


came infuriated, and dashed with all his force against 
the bars, roaring so loud.that the horses in the sur- 
rounding stables trembled and neighed in great 
alarm. Indeed it was very difficult even for persons 
who were fully satisfied with the strength of the cage, 
to stand near it with unmoved nerves. He would 
soon have made famous mincemeat of half a dozen 
of us could he but have caught the door open fora 
moment. 

‘But what annoyed him far more than our poking 
him up with a stick, or tantalising him with shins 
of beet or legs of mutton, was introducing a mouse 
into his cage. No fine lady ever exhibited more 
terror at the sight of a spider than this magnificent 
royal tiger betrayed in seeing a mouse. Our mis- 
ehievous plan was to tie the little animal by a string 
to a long pole, and thrust it close to the tiger’s nose, 
The momenthe saw it he leaped to the opposite 
side, and when the mouse was made to run near him, 
he jammed himself into a eorner, and stood trem- 
blivug and roaring in an ecstasy of fear, that we were 
always obliged to desist from sheer pity to the poor 
brute. Sometimes we insisted on bis passing over 
the spot where the unconscious little mouse wn, Nae 
wards aud forwards. For a long time, however, we 
could not get him to move, till at length, I believe 
by the help ofa squib, we obliged him to start; but 
instead of pacing pega | across his den, or making 
a detour to avoid the subject of his alarm, he gen- 
erally took a kind of flying leap, so high as nearly 
to bring his back in contact with the roof of his 
cage!” 

The following may serve as a hint to the ballet- 
master at the Opera:— 

‘* From aring in the middle of a pole stretched 
horizontally over the centre of the area were suspend- 
ed eight differently coloured silk strings, the ends of 
which were held in the hands of as many little boys, 
Upon a signal being given, and music striking up, 
these eight young persons commenced a dance, the 
purpose of which was to plrit up the seperate cords 
into one rope. After working about a couple of feet 
of this line, the music changed, and the little. weay- 
ers, inverting the order of their dance, undid the 
silken strands of their party, coloured rope, and stood 
ready tolay them up again, according to the same 
orany other pattern which might be ordered by his 
highness the Maha Rajah of Mysore.” 

MUSQUITO HUNT.—[From the same. } 

**The process of getting into bed in India is one 
requiring great dexterity, and nota little scientific 
engineering. As the curtains are carefully tucked 
in close under the mattress, all round, you must de- 
cide at what part of the bed you choose to make your 
entry. Having surveyed the ground, and clearly 
made up your mind on this point, you take in your 
right hand a kind of brush or switeh, generally made 
of a horse’s tail; or, if you be tolerably expert, a towel 
may answer the purpose. With your left hand you 
then seize that part of the skirt of the curtain which 
is thrust under the bedding at the place you intend 
toenter, and, by the light of the cocoa-nut oil lamp 
(which burns on the floor of every bed room in Hon- 
dustan) you first drive away the mosquitoes from your 
immediate neighbourhood, by whisking round your 
horse tail; and, before proceeding further, you must 
be sure you have effectually driven the enemy back, 
If you fail in this matter, your repose is effectually 
dashed for that night; for these confounded animals 


the recollection of the villains, although at the dis- 
tance of ten thousand miles from them—these well- 
cursed animals, then, sppear to know perfectly well 
whatis going to happen, and assemble with the vi- 
gour and bravery of the flank companies appointed 
to head a storming party, ready in one instant to 
rash intothe breach, careless alike of horse tails and 
towels. Let it be supposed, however, that you have 
successfully beaten back the enemy. You next 
promptly form an opening, not a hair’s breadth lar- 
ger than your ewn person, into which you leap, like 
harlequin through a hoop, or, to borrow Jack’s 
phrase, ‘as if the devil kicked you on end!’ Of 
course, with all the speed of intense fear, you close 


have been well managed, you may amuse yourself 
fora while by scofling at, and triumphing over the 
clouds of baffled musquitoes ouside, who dash them- 
selves against the meshes of the net, in vain at- 
temptsto enter your sanctum, If, however, for your 
sins, any one of their number has succeeded in en 
tering the place along with yourself, he is not such 
an ass as to betray his presence while you are flush- 
ed with victory, wide awake, and armed with the 
means of his destruction. Far from this, the scoun- 
drel allows you to chuckle over your fancied great 
doings, and to lie down withall the complacency and 
fallacious security of your conquest, and under the 
entire assurance of enjoying a tranquil night’s res. 
Alas for such presumptuous hopes! Scarcely have 
you dropped gradually from these visions of the day 
to the yet more blessed visions of the night, and the 
last faint efforts of your eyelids has been quite over- 


of trumpets. 


fancy yourself in the midst of a fierce fight, and 
not against petty. insects; but against 
genged Men and thundering cannon!. Fn the excile- 
yiiént of the mortal conflict of your dream, you awake 
riot displeased, mayhap, to find that you are safe and 
-souginbed. Bat in “the next instant what isyout 


~ 


up the gap through which you have shot yourself ine § 
to your sleeping quarters. Ifall these arrangements 


Straightway your Imagination is kindled, and you | 


come by the gentle pressure of sleep, when, in de- 
ceitlul slumber, you hear something like the sound 7 


—itisreally difficult to keep from swearing, even at 7 
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dismay, when you are again saluted by the odious Bay 
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| PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. | 


notes of a mosquito close at your ear! The perilous 
fight of the previous dream, in which your rer 
had became pledged, and your life at hazard, is a 
forgotten in the pressing reality of this waking ca- 
lamity. You resolve to do or die, and not to sleep, or 
even attempt to sleep, till you have finally overcome 
the enemy. Just as you have made this manly re- 
solve, and, in order to deceive the foe, have pre- 
tended to be fast asleep, the wary mosquito is again 
heard, circling over ata distance, but gradually 
coming nearer and nearer in a spiral descent, and at 
each turn gaining upon you one inch, till at length, 
he almost touches your ear, and, as you suppose, 18 
just about to settle upon it. With a sudden jerk, 
and full of wrath, you bring up your hand, and give 

ourself such a box on the ear as would, and might 
crushed twenty thousand mosquitoes, had they” 
been there congregated. Being convinced that you 
have now done for him, you mutter between your 
teeth one of those satisfactory little apologies for 
an oath which indicate gratified revenge, and down 
you lie again. In less than ten seconds, however, 
the very same felon whom you fondly hoped you 
had exceuted, is again within hail of you, and you 
can almost fancy there is scorn in the tone of his 
abominable ham, You, of course, watch his mo- 
tions still more intently than before, but only by the 
ear, for you can never see him. We shall suppose 
that you fancy he is aiming at your left hand; indeed, 
as you are almost sare of it, you wait till he has 
ceased his song) and then you give yourself another 
smack, which, I need not say, proves quite as fruit- 
Jess as the first. About this stage of the action you 
discover, to your horror, that you have been soundly 
bit in one ear and in both heels, but when or how 
you cannot tell. These wounds, of course, put you 
into afine rage, partly from the pain, and partly 
from the insidious ‘manner in which they have 
been inflicted. Up you spring on your knees— 
not to pray, Heaven knows!—but to-fight. You 
seize your horse’s tail with spiteful rage, and af- 
ter whisking it round and round, and cracking it 
in every corner of the bed, you feel pretty certain 
you must at last have demolished your friend. In 
this unequal warfare you pass the live-long night al- 
ternately scratching and cuffing yourselt—tretting 
and fuming to no purpose—feverish, angry, sleepy, 
provoked, and wounded in twenty different places! 
At last, just as the long expected day begins to dawn 
‘ou drop off, quite exhausted, into an unsatisfactory, 
sont slumber, during which your triumphant enemy 
banquets upon your careass at his convenient leisure. 
As the sun is rising, the barber enters the room to 
remove your beard before you step into the bath, 
and you awaken only to discover the bloated and sa- 
satiated monster cling t» the top of your bed, an easy, 
but useless, and inglorious prey!” 


THE VICTIM. 


And where is he?—net by her side, 
W hose every want he loved to tend— 
Nor those vailies wandering wide, 
Where sweetly lost he oft would wend! _ 
That form he loved, be marks no more, 
‘Those scenes admired, no more she'll see, 
Those scenes are lovely as befure, 
And she is fair—but where is he? 


NEELE. 


At the clos: ofa tranquil day im the autumn of 
18, I ascended the gentle eminence which overlooks 
the pleacan village of W—, situated in one of the 
most delightful regions of Pennsylvania. 1 had ac- 
cepted an invitation from my companion, a travel- 
ling artist—to accumpany him ona pleasant tour, 
in search of health, which a residence in the city 
during the summer months bad a little impaired. 
My friend gazed with a!lthe admiration of a paint- 
er upon the prospect which lay spread before us.— 
The mountains which environed the little town, 
rose distinct in the distance; and a delicate blue 
haze, like the faintest tints cf a finished picture, had. 
gathered over their irregular undulations as they lay 
reposing in the mellow light which attends the 
gorgeous setting of an autumn sun. 

The little village beneath our feet was surpassing- 
Jy neat and beautiful. Pretty white dwellings, with 
pleasant enclosures, were scattered along the broad- 
strect, and here and there arose a mansion, indicat- 
ing by its outward resemblance of village splen- 
dor, the superior conditions of its occupants. We 
alighted at the village inn, and on the following morn- 
ing my friend exhibited specimens of his art to the 
cilizeus, who chanced to drop in, and to whom our 
host had imparted the infurmation that an artist had 
arrived. Before noon the intelligence was gene- 
rally diffused, and many a village beauty gazed upon 
the painter’s efforts, with beaming eyes, and a heart 
that beat jovfully in the anticipation of seeing fa- 
miliar faces transterred to the canvas.” Before we 
retired to rest atnight, wejhad arranged our plan for 
a stay of two months in the delightful borough of 
W—. Our books were taken from Our trunks, 
and our drawing, fishing and hunting materials 
placed in order for future service. 

I was a privileged visitor to my friend’s apart- 
ment, while he was engaged in his avocations. 1 had 
some conversational powers, and was considered as 
not inadequate to the task of engaging the attention 
and keeping alive the spirits of his subjects. This 
employment became at last to be peculiarly delight- 
ful. Llook back now with memory chastened and 
mellowed by the lapse of time upon the sweet aud 
Jngenuous faces—ue fair forms and bright eyes — 


which begniled away the happiest hours of a not 
uneventful life, 


One afternoon I had been busying myself with a 


new and interesting work, and had half neglected, 
until quite a late hour, my usual visit to the artist’s 
room. When I entered, avery tively little girl ran 
towards me, and taking hold of my hand, looked up 
innocently into my face, exclaiming with childish 
eagerness,—‘*Pa’s going to buy anew picture, aud 
I am going to have one, and so is my little brother.” 
[led the happy child towards the window where 
my friend was engaged at his art. A young geutle- 
man was sitting by the window, a bold light falling 
upon his countenance, and Whe gentle autumn wind 
was dallying with his dark hair. A fair form lean- 
ed over his chdir, and a small white hand was ad- 
justing his truant curls, ‘he form of that lady was 
surpassingly beautiful. [soon became acquainted, 
and during my stay, the mansion of the Greys was 


my principal resort, and marking the true enjoyment | 
of that happy family, constituted the purest source | 


of my enjoyment. 
_ Two short yeurs after icaving W. during which 
time the pleasing remembrance of its residents had 
often come across my memory, it fell to my lot 
again, to t.ke it into my route to the valley of the 
Wyoming. My first inquiry at the Inn was for the 
Grey family,—the happy eircle where I had passed 
so many pleasant moments. It was answered with a 
sigh and a shrug, by the village landlord. —‘* Alas!” 
said the publican, **L am atraid you will find them 
but a remnant of theirformer happiness.”? I wasin- 
formed that the Greys had removed, and now occu- 
vied a low roofed cottage, directly over the way.— 
lost no time in crossing over to the dwelling. As 
my hand rested on the litle gate, [heard contention 
within. ‘There were the voice of insolent command, 
and subdued tone of earnest entreaty. | entered the 
apartment, and wascontronted by a countenance red 
and bloated, and grossly distigured, apparently by the 
exertion of recent violent passion. 

** What do you want?” said the man and walking 
towards me, he gazed at my features with the laek- 
lustre of a maniac. ‘** What do you want in my 
house?” 

** You do not remember me,”’ said I, as his linea- 
meuts flashed upon me. ** You have forgot the tra- 
velling artist and his companion.” 

Grey reeled to a chair—‘* Ay—yes—had our pic- 
tures taken, my wife and children; oh yes—Is it you? 
I will call them.” He arose to leave the room, but 
leaned in indecision upon an old chest of drawers. — 
He called to the family to come in, as they had 
friends there. 

While he was drawing out these almost unintel- 
ligible commands, a door opened from an adjoining 
apartment, and his wife entered. Her little girl 
followed with eyes red with weeping. She shrunk 
trom her degraded mother, alas! I hardly reeogniz- 
edher. ‘* Dry sorrow had drank her blood,”’—an 
unnatural paleness lingered on her wasted features, 
aud an unearthly glare beamed in her yet undim- 
med eye. She looked the very picture of hopeless 
despair, 

Grey begged to be excused, as he passed with tot- 
tering siepsfrom the room. 1 reterred to former 
limes—their change of residence, &c. ‘The poor, 
abused wife told me ina few words, with what an 
awtul calamity that devoted family had been visited. 
lntemperance had been there. The husband, the 
father, in two short years had. become a confirmed 
drunkard. Affliction had gathered upon a happy 


circle, and unmixed sorrow had been poured upon 


the innocent. I could hear no more. The contrast 
between our first and second meeting, kept crowd- 
ing upon my memory; I felt that in continuing the 
conversation, | must be imparting and receiving 
pain. 1 Kissed the little girl, and as L opened the 
door to retire, the light fell upon the family group, 
through the green. gauze with which it was enveloped. 
There were, the same curls which had been bodied 
forth by the artist the same spevking eye, which al- 
ter inebriety bad rendered dim and expressionless. 
‘There, too, were the beautiful mother and child. — 
And as | looked upon the pictured group, and then 
upon the attenuate being before me, whose hand 
clasped with all a mother’s fondness the opening bud 
in her arms, whom poverty and sorow awaited, my 
heart melted—and woman as Ll was,—the tear rose 
unbidden to my cheek, and passed the threshold 
with an aching heart. 

‘This is no tancy sketch. It is, alas! too true, as 
one, at least, will testify, ifever this hasty tale should 
meet his eye. It may be, thatin his wanderings, 
the friend of my youth may see this record of early 
Scenes, and recognise it as readily as he would a 
portrait from his own features. 


TRANSATLANTIC SKETCHES, 
BY CAPTAIN ALEXANDER, 

How Captain Alexander, the most rapid travel- 
ler of our age—perbaps the most rapid traveller that 
ever existed—contrived toget over sixteen thousand 
miles in atwelvemonth, we could never, by any 
possiblity, have coujectured. In a slight degree, he 
has himself let us into the secret. 

I need hardly say (he observes) that if a person 
wishes to enjoy good health, he must place aresiraint 
upon his appetite in all situations, and live by rule; 
and I may state, after an experience of all climates, 
that two small slices of meat per day are quite suffi- 
cient to support nature, with milk, bread, and vege- 
tables, as may be requisite, and even whilst taking 
very violent exercise; thus two hundred miles have 
been ridden in one day, and fifty walked in another, 
without any auimal tood for some time previous. 


South America, the West Indies, and North Ame- 


rica, are, in turn, the objects of his hasty, and cer- 
tainly we must be permitted to say, cursory explo- 
rations. However, hasty and cursory as it was, he 
succeeded in collecting an immense mass of pleasant 
aud amusing, and in many instances, new and cus 
rious information. At Stabroek, ‘where he first 
landed, he meets that very pleasant fellow, 
AN ELECTRIC EEL. 

I was standing in the gallery of a house belonging 
to a half-pey officer (now a planter,) when I observ- 
ed a large jar in the garden; L inquired what it con- 
tained, and was told, an electric eel, ** but,” said 
my friend, ** L have had it a long time, itis sickly, 
and has entirely lost its electrifying powers.” | 
went to examine it, and saw a brown flat-headed 
broad-tailed eel, four or five feet long, with a look 
of **noli me tangere,”? moving slowly round the in- 
side of the jar. “The planter then taking up a piece 
of old iron hoop, said in an off-handed manner, ‘* if 
you touch him with this, you will perceive he has 
| lost all his power.”?. I did so, and was nearly knock- 
ed flat on my back: the shock was most severe, 
though the eel did not appear to be the least agitat- 
ed; of course my friend was highly delighted. 

Scenes of great diversion are occasioned among 
the English sailors who come to Stabroek, by elec- 
trie eels; they are told to bring them to be cooked. 
Jack bares his arm; and plunges Lis hand into the 
jar, and ina moment receives a shock which be- 
numbs him; he looks round in wild amazement, and 
‘then at the eel, all the while rubbing his elbow.— 

** ‘Try again, Jack, for a botile of ram:” he does so, 
| grasps the cel firmly, grins and swears at ‘* the beg- 
gar,” receives shock after shock, drops. the eel in 
despair, and runs off as if the devil had struck him, 
A lite dog was thrown into the jar one day in 
which there was an electric eel, and was so paraly- 
zed that it sunk helpless to the bottom, and was got 
out with some difficulty: and a horse that attempted 
to drink out of the jar was immeditely thrown back 
on its haunches, aud galloped with main and tail on 
end snorting with terror. 

The Arrawak Indians, in British Guiana, like 
many other tribes, practice 

POLYGAMY. 

1 have seen one man with two sistersas his wives, 
and another with two middle-aged women, and a 
young girl who was to succeed them, all living ap- 
parently in great harmony, but I have been assured 
by those well acquainted with Indians, that in the 
forests of the West, as much inconvenience is expe- 
rienced as in the harems of the East, by the lord of a 
plurality of wives. In the latter he retreats for a 
time **to smoke the pipe of patience,” till the do- 
mestic broils have ceased; whereas, in the former, 
he hesitates not to use a stout buah-rope to restore 
order, 

-Maving descended the Essequibo, Captain Alex- 
ander arrives at Plantation Meerzorg, then under 
the managementof Mr. Pearson. inspecting 
the house, the works, Xe., he witnesses the following 
heart-rending scene of 
° NEGRO MISERY. 

It was a holiday, and Quashee aud Quasheba were 
lounging about in their gala dresses, and waiting im- 
patiently for evening, to commence their festivities 
in the **Great House.” ‘The men were dressed in 
whiie vests and trowsers, and cloth jackets; and the 
women in printed gowns, with straw hats or hand- 
kerchiefs on their heads. Every where as we passed 
through the different groups in the garden, the white 
teeth were display edin a smile, and “*How de massa? 
ready for a dance, massa!” washeard, ‘The piccau- 
iunies, black and mischievous as moukeys, were 
scurrying” about, running between their parents’ 
legs, laughing loud, aud tumbling one another head 
over heelson thegrass. 

Atlast a drum is heard inthe gallery, and the 
negroes take possesion of the house; two or three 
musicians then seat themselves in chairs, and with 
fiddle, tambourine, and drum, strike up some lively 
jigs, at the same time thumping the floor vigorously 
with their heels. Every one is alive; short cries of 
mirth are uttered by the men as they hand out their 
sable partners; and they lead one another up and 
down the lane of the country dance, with as much 
enjoyment asl have ever witnessed ata Highland 
wedding. 

‘The black urchins, boys an’ girls, are not 
idle round the room, whilst their parents are ** trip- 
ping it” in the centre, but copying their elders, they 
‘cut and shuffle” at a great rate; the mothers, with 
their children at their breasts, alone quictly enjoy 
the ecene. A worthless fellow, who rushed in his 
chemise into the room, and attempted to join the 
well-dressed figurantes, was instantly expelled.— 
Santa (sweet punch) and cakes, were banded round 
from time totime. Maulatta ladies looked in at the 
windows at the mirthful scene, but declined to join 
the negroes; and a few overseers and baok-keepers 
“whispered soft nonsense” in their ears. 

Outside the house, in the moonlight, a musician 
seated himself with his drum on the grass, and com- 
menced singing an African air, when a cirele of 
men and women linked hand in hand, danced round 
him with rattling seeds on their legs, and joined in 
the chorus. 

Oh! how I wished that some of the kind ladies of 
Peckham could have contemplated, for five miuutes, 
this scene of mirth! could have beheld whatthey are 
pleased to call “the naked, starved, and oppressed 
negroes,” well clothed, plump, and full of glee; in- 
stead of shrieks of misery, could have heard shouts 
of laughter; and instead of the clang of the whip, 


could have heard the lively music of the fiddles, and 


the gladsome song of the creole dancers. Surely, 
then, their feeling hearts would prompt them to look 
for more distressed objects nearer home, on whieh 
to exercise their benevolence, would induce them to 
leave emancipation to be wrought out by slow and 
rational means, and not cruelly insist, that since the 
planters have had for so long a time the use of 
their slaves, they should now give them liberty,— 
forgetting that to a suddenly emancipated slave this 
boon rsnecigee opens the door to licentiousness 
and misery. ‘*Vide ut supra,” the preceding state- 
ment, and be convinced of your error, 

_ Let it not be inferred, however, that Captain A. 
an advocate for slavery. No man ofa well-in- 
formed, well-regulated mind, can be that: his views 
- a7 subject are at once sound, salutary and benevo- 
ent, 

_On the banks of the Tapacooma lake, Captain A. 
meets with an eccentric countryman of his, a Mr, 
Frazer, to whom he becomes much attached. While 
in a canoe upon the lake, Mr. F. relates to him the 
following instane of 

SUPERSTITION IN THE INDIANS, 

He (Frazer) was engaged to superintend some Ar- 
rawaks who had agreed to work atthe dam which 
formed the lake, but they declared that they would 
not commence their labours until the Water-Mam- 
ma was appeased;—this isa sort of mermaid, be- 
lieved by the Indiansto inhabit the fresh waters of 
Guiana, and to be possessed of malign influence. “I 
told the Arrawaks,” said Frazer, “that instead of 
appeasing the Water Mamma of the Tapacooma 
creek, | knew how to catch it,” so I set to work and 
stuffed a bear-skin jacket with straw, and put into an 
old puncheon full of water ina dark corner. ‘Three 
of the Arrawaks were persuaded to come iu and see 
it, which they did in tear and trembling, and no 
sooner had they looked into the puncheon than they 
fled, fell sick and actually died, though we took the 
greatest pains to explaim to them the trick that had 
been played-them. 

On his passage from Barbadoesto Tobago, Capt. 
A. receives from the mast of the schooner ia which 
he sailed the following rough but characteristic 

PORTRAIL OF CAPTAIN CLAPPERTON, 

** He wasa smart fellow, Sir; drew well, but 
was not particularly clever with his pen; he was first 
of all in the merchant service, and then in a man of 
war, and it was not long before he got on the quar- 
ter-deck, but he ran away with a midshipman, and 
some time afterwards was pressed from a merchant- 
man and was placed in the same ship he had been in 
before, where he was a second time made an officer, 
for he was a tough seaman every inch ofhim. He 
was strong as a young elephant.—Lord! I remember 
him springing across the forehateb, and taking out 
two biggest hands in the ship and rapping their 
heads together for quarrelling; lie could floor an ox, 
Sir,—such a tore arm! He was headstrong, but 
ofa fine, generous, and brave spirit, and proud’as 
Lucifer of the navy. Once we were lying off Macao, 
in China, the Captain was on shore, when a typhono 
came on; it blew as if St. Antonia had burst his 
begs, and we all thought that the frigate would go 
ddwno ather anchors. | was in bed, under the effects 
of mercury to cure a stiffattack of fever, when Clap. 
perton jumps down into my berth with only a pair 
of nankeen trowsers on, rolled up to his knees— 
‘ Well, old fellow, get up,’ says he, * I’m come for 
you, there’s no time to be lost, we must make a 
swim of it; we’re old cronies, you know, I would 
rather save you than any man on board.’ ‘It’s of no 
use,’ said 1, * water will kill me, I may as well lie 
here, but take the Captain’s commission, his decora- 
tion, and his mother’s pictare, and save them;’ sohe | 
tied them in a handkerchief round his neck, and was 
actually forcing me out of my cot, when the gale 
began to lull. D—n it, Clapperton was made of the 
right stull, depend uponit, and his death isa great 
loss to the service.” 

Speaing of ‘obago, some curious 
REMINISCENCES OF ROBINSON CRUSOE 
are conjured up: — 

It will be in the recollection of my readers, that 
when Robinson Crusoe put to sea in his canoe, he 
describes minutely the currents which set round his 
desolate island, and how they seemed to be affected 
by the stream ofa great mver on the main, doubtless 
the great Oronooco. So co rect is the deseription 
of the set of these currents, that they could only have 
been seen to be so particularly noticed. * Surely,” 
I exclaimed, ‘* Defoe’s work has a true narrative 
for its basis,” and will it be believed that near Sandy- 
point there is a cave, answering the description of 
the one in which the hermit saw the frightful mon- 
ster, the old he-goat, glaring upon hint? The en- 
trance to this cave is hidden by brushwood, which 
requiresto be cut away before the mouth of it is 
resehed. ‘Lhe cave is level and dry, and divided 
into two apartments, and the floor is covered with 
the skeletons of goats; near itis the sandy beach 
where the print of a man’s foot paralyzed Crusoe, 

I was cogitating on all the similiarities I had ob. 
served between Tobaga and the island of Crasoe, 
when on walking to the beach I discovered two 
canoes of Carib Indians which had just arrived, as. 
sisted by the currents from Trinidad or the main; 
not, asin the days of yere, to partake of a bloody 
feast, but to barter fish, basket work, and variegated 
wood, for cutlery and beads. These people were 
nearly naked, of a dark olive colour, their faces 
round and plump, eyes sparkling, nose small and 
straight,a good mouth set with ivory teeth, and 


withal comely, handsome people, perfectly weil 
made, and with strong limbs; thea I thought of tie 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


— 


rman Friday, ad was perfectly convinced that I trod 
the soil hallowed in the recollection of the English 
youth, as the scene of the hermitage of their esteem- 


ed favourite Robinson Crusoe. 


“PHILADELPHIA ALBUM: 


Sarurpay, 6, 1833. 


Tne Onruan Scuoot, Pruve Street—The Fair— 
The late tair at the Adelphi, for the benefit of this 
humane and most laudable institution, has more than 
realized the sanguine expectations of its friends and 
projectors, and we are truly gratified at the result; it 
speaks volumes for the benevolence and judgment of 
our citizens. We understand that there are upwards 
of 300 orphans receiving the blessings of education 
under the Sisters of Charity in this establishment, 
free of charge. The liberality displayed on this oce 
casion was well timed, and showed the estimation in 
which the public hold the labours of those religious 
ladies who are devoting themselves to the instruction 
of the poor, the destitute, and the fatherless. Great 
praise is due to the ladies who conducted the fair.— 
Their zeal, their industry and perseverance, were 
worthy of the cause; and we are sure that nothing 
but so sacred a cause could have drawn forth such 
exertions, and sustained them under the fatigue and 
labour they underwent. It is impossible to do jus-' 
tice to all the ladies who exerted themselves at the 
fair. Mrs. Wall, Mrs. Stith, Mrs. M‘Glinsey, Miss 
Whelan, Miss M‘Credy, Miss Cooper, and Mrs. 
Dunn, attended some of the principal tables. 


Condy Raguet, Esq. has just published the second 
number of the American edition of the Foreign 
Quarierly Review. We havenot yet had time to 
peruse the articles with due attention, but the few 
we have looked over hastily, are able and interest- 
ing. No literary man should be without this peri- 
odical, which is justly considered one of the ablest 
of Great Britian. The price of the American edi- 
tion is only three dollars per annum, if paid in ad- 
vance. The office of the publisher is at the N. E. 
corner of Walnut and Third streets, 


NEW BOOKS. 

We have half a dozen new publications on our 
table, and regret that we have not the leisure to pe- 
ruse them all with sufficient attention to bestow upon: 
each the notice it deserves. The time of an editor 
is variously divided, and booksellers and authors 
must be satisfied with hasty and imperfect notices, 
instead of detailed and astute criticisms. 

The first work Before us is the fifth volume of the 
Tales and Novels of Miss Edgeworth. It is from 


gotup ina manner highly creditable to those well 
known and enterprising pnblishers. The volume 
contains the tales of the Absentee—Madame de 
Fleury—E:nilic de Coulanges—and the Modern 
Griselda. The character of these stories is too well 
known to require a particular comment here; and 
we need only mention further that the work 1s em- 
bellished with splendid engravings, and is sold at a 
rate sufficiently reasonable to place it within the 
means of all who appreciate English Literature. 
-The next work that seems most deserving of atten- 
tion is a volume from the press of Messrs. Key & 
Biddle, in Minor street, entitled *“‘A Harmony of 
the Four Gospels,” founded @n the arrangement of 
the Harmonica Evangelica, by the Rev. Edward 
Greswell, with the practical reflections of Dr.-Dod- 
dridge. It is especially designed for the use of 
schools and for private edification—and was writ- 
ten and compiled principally for family instrue- 
tion, as well as with the object of furnishing 
Christians in general with a combined statement of 
the “lifferent accounts given of our Lord, by the Evan- 
gelists; so that all may have amore distinct and sub- 
lime view of his character. It is entirely a religious 
work, and as such deserves the attention of pro- 
fessors of religion—as well as of all who desire 
properly to construe and understand the scriptures. 
The same publishers have issued a neat little vol- 
entitled, Mother’s First Thoughts,” by the 
author of Faith’s Telescope--and an Address to the 
- Young, by John Foster, author of Essays on Deei- 
sion of character. Both these —— works possess 
merit, 


— 


the press of the Harpers—stereotype edition—and |- 


that invaluable publication, the Boys and Girls 
Library of Useful and Entertaining Knowledge.— 


It contains Mrs. Hofland’s story of the Young Cru- 
soe, or the Shipwrecked Boy; a production of rare 
interest and excellence, and particularly calculated 
for the youthfal mind. No parent who has children 
yet in the pursuit of their earlier studies, should 
neglect subscribing to this work. It contains a 
fund of amusement as well as of historical, intellec- 
tual, and moral instruction. 

Messrs. Carey, Lea & Blanchard have jus: issued 
another excellent novel—‘*Emma,”’ by Mrs. Austen, 
author of Pride and Prejudice. The name of the 
author is a sufficient guarantee as to its merits, and 
few who have read Pride and Prejudice, will fail to 
obtain and peruse this latter produetion from the 
same pen. 

Last, but not least, Messrs. Ker & Biddle have 
published the fourth number of the “Christian Li- 
brary,” containing the conclusion of the Life of Wil- 
liam Cowper, Esq.; and the testimony of Nature 
and Revelation to the Beings and Perfections of 
God, by the Rev. Henry Fergus, author of a portion 
of Lardner’s Cyclopedia. 


A disreputable trick was recently played off upon 
a gentleman of Rahway, N. J. A letter was ad- 
dressed to him, stating where the body of Mr. Ran- 
dolph, supposed to be murdered, might be found; 
and after considerable labour and expense, the letter 
was discovered to be a hoax. The Rahway Advo- 
cate of the 25th inst. states, “*that Col. Scott @f New 
Brunswick has received a letter, purporting to come 
from Canada, on the same subject—no doubt un at- 
tempt at another hoax. It is much to be wished, that 
any scoundrel so lost to every sense of decency as 
to commit such an outrage, should be apprehended, 
that he might receive the punishment due to so 
heinous an offence.”’ 


Messrs. Carey, Lea & Blanchard, have just pub- 
lished in a single yolume, Young’s Elements of 
Geometry, with additions, by M. Eloy, jr. The 


_| work is generally considered more full and correct, 


and better adapted to the use of learners, than any 
that has preceded it. 


We heve received the first number of the ‘*Farm- 
er’s Register,” anew montly publication, devote! to 


interests of agriculture, and issued by T. W. White 
at Richmond, Virginia. It is edited by Edmund 
Ruffin, and is published at five dollars per annuum, 
every number to contain sixty-four pages. 


- THE LAW LIBRARY. 
Mr. J. S. Littell, Bookseller, No. 215 Chesnut 
Street, has just issued the first number of the Law 
Library, a new publication, to be issued monthly, 
under the editorial control of John C. Lowber and 
Thomas Sergeant, Esquires, whose talents and learn- 


tinguished members of the Philadelphia Bar. This 
work will no doubt deserve and receive liberal en- 
couragemen<, as it has long been a complaint with 
students of law as well as practising members of the 
profession, that law books are suld ata price much 
higher than publications of any other description— 
so high indeed as to place many of the most val- 
uabie beyond the reach of any but the affluent.— 
This complaint will in a great measure be obviated 
by the Law Library, as the object of the publication 
is to furnish gentlemen of the Bar throughout the 
United States with the most important British ele- 
mentary treatises upon law, in a form that will ren- 
der them far less expensive than works of this des- 


| eription have hithertobeen. ‘To gentlemen residing 


at a distance from our principal cities, the advanta- 
ges of the work must be particularly apparent, as 
the Library can with great facility be transported by 
mail, and thus valuable treatises obtained without 
the necessity of a journey of several hundred miles. 
The number before us contains, including the list 
of cases, &e., 191 pages, and comprises the entire 
treatise of Theobald on the law of Principal and 
Surety, particularly with relation to Mercantile 
Guarantees, Bills of Exchange, and Bail Bonds.— 
The number is handsomely printed, and the work 
appears to us in all respects worthy the attention and 
patronage of the profession. The suheoription price 


‘essential features of every work on the history, po- 


the improvement of the practice and support of the: 


ing justly entitle them to rank among the most dis- | 


The first regular number of Waldie’s Select Li- 
brary of Freneh Literature was issued yesterday. — 
It is very neatly printed, and contains the greater 
yortion of one volume of Victor Hugo’s celebrated 
novel, Wotre Dame de Paris. 


NEW BOOKS. 
THE LIVES OF WASHINGTON AND JEF- 
FBRSON, 

Ina republican government, like ours, where all 
power immediately emanates from the people, it is 
important and necessary for every citizen to be ac- 
quainted with the origin and foundation of those 
free institutions under which we live, in order. to 
preserve them in their pristine vigour and simplicity, 
and transmit them unimpaired and unchanged to pos- 
terity. 

To properly become acquainted with this useful 
branch of knowledge, the American citizen must 
study the lives of the founders of this great and 
mighty republic. 

Notwithstanding we have had several works pur- 
porting to be biographies of Washington and Jeffer- 
son, we know of none so well adapted to the gene- 
ral reader as the one before us, The petite Lives of 
Washington have, without a single exception, been 
works of inferior merit: the authors attempted to 
portray a hero, and in so doing lost sight entirely of 
the man. They drew without skill and painted 
without skill. 

Whatever merits the voluminous biographies of 
these great men possess, they are not within the 
reach of the body of the people, and therefore are 
possessed but by few, and cannot effect that diffusive 
inform ationf on the founders of the republic, which 
should form at all times, one of the important and 


licy or character of our institutions. 

Mr. Simpson has happily, and with great skill, 
furnished this consideeation, and has presented to 
the public a book, written with spirit, energy, and 
with considerable impartiality; one which we hope 
will have that extensive circulation, which its merits 
nd utility so justly demand. 

A brief and luminous view is given of the state of 
the colonies—the causes which led to the revolution 
—the foundation of our political establishment as an 
independent nation—together with the lives of 
Washington and Jefferson, and the labours which 
each performed in these mighty events. ' 

The political character of each of these men is 
distinctly drawn—the failures of each are shown— 
and the history of the parties which have divided, 
and still divide the citizens of the republic, is faith- 
fully exhibited and ably delineated. 

This is not the proper place for a refutation of 
some of Mr. S.’s statements, which we conceive to 
be erroneous, in relation to the adoption of federal 
principles, by democratic administrations. We will 
however, observe, there is, and always will be,a dis- 
tinct and broad line of demarcation between federal 
and democratic policy. The former constantly en- 
deavouring to extend the powers of the general go- 
vernment by constructive reasoning, whilst the laiter, 
not admitting of any powers not specified in the let- 
ter of the instrument of the Constitation, and steadi- 
ly resisting all encroachments upon the State So- 
vereignties. 

Mr. Simpson has availed himself of the most au- 
thentic sources, on this interesting subject; and has 
handled it-with a degree of bold independence, 
which we recominend for adoption by many of our 
designing aud servile pOliticians. <a 

We are glad to find that our author has success- 
fully removed the charge of infidelity against Mr. 
Jefferson—a charge which has had a considerable 
effect in diminishing the splendour of his reputa- 
tion, and the usefulness of his writings. 

We recommend this work to our citizens, confi- 
dent that none can rise from its perusal without ac- 
knowledging that his views of government have been 
enlarged, and his judgment improved. 

It is written in a strong, energetic, and. impres- 
sive style, embellished and illustrated by those 
pointed and striking figures which distinguish the 
writings of Mr. Simpson. 

In concluding our brief notice of this excellent 
work, we will merely observe, that of its immediate 
and remote utility, it is imposible not to speak other- 


son will have the high gratification of supplying his 
fellow citizens with a work which, while it exposes 
the follies and duplicity of men of both parties— 
will not offend either, while at the same time it fur- 
nishes salutary admonitions, and principles which 
we hope to see adopted by the agents of the people, 
from whatever party they may have derived their 


power. 


PICTURES OF PRIVATE LIFE: Br Sanaa 
SricKNEY.—Philadelphia: Carey, Lea and Blan- 
chard. ~ 


This is a delightful and instructive production, and 
presents moral truths in that attractive garb which 
will render it highly useful to a large portion of 
Society, who are unwilling to attend to the admo- 
nitions of morality, if exhibited in the simple and 
unembellished investments of truth, 


Without attempting to nourish that morbid and 
false sensibility which too many of modern novels 
engencer, Sarah Stickney has drawn scenes of pri- 
vate life which none can read without being im- 
proved. **The Halland the Cottage” is a charming 
story, distinguished for its just sentiments, and the 
gentle breathing christian spirit which pervades it. 

Ellen Eskdale is natural, instructive; and is foo 
frequently to be witnessed in the daily occurrences 
of life. | 

The Curate’s Widow, is a beautiful and refreshing 
picture, of the powerful and sustaining influence of 
a sound faith, and the animating operations of piety 
on the mirid under distress, and those sorrows which 
all must partake of in the journey of life. 
-Marriage as it may be, we warmly commend to 
our unmarried female readers, as a melancholy il- 
lusiration of injudicious matrimonial engagements, 
and we hope the facts which it contains will impress 
upon their minds the necessity of caution and pru- 
dence in forming marriage connexions. 


THE PRINCIPLES UF CHRISTIAN PHILO. 
SOPHY: Bx Joun Bunns, M.D. F. R. S.— 
Philadelphia: Carey, Lea & Blanchard. 


It is a fact, not to be doubted, that infidelity is 
spreading with rapid strides through our country.— 
The faith of many in revealed religion is shaken, 
by the specious and sophistical reasoings of those 
modern declaimers and reformers, who having cast 
off ail moral restraint, as useless and cumbersome, 
now attempt to effect the same in others, by calling 
in question, those great truths, which are the basis 
and foundation of sociai obligation, and the source of 
order and quietude in civilized society. The work 
before us, although not designed to answer the ab- 
surd reasonings of profane sceptics, is happily cal- 
culated to impress upon the mind, the vanity of all 
sublunary things—the importance of cultivating 
pious feelings—the certainty of death—together 
with the doctrines, duties, admonitions, and conso- 
lations of the Christian Religion. 


Itis a teeling and powerful appeal to mankind, to 
examine into the purposes for which they were 
created, and to embrace those principles which pro- 
duce not only present peace and comfort, but also 
a bright hope and a confident assurance of a happy 
and blissful state hereafter. 

The work is well adapted to the community gen- 
erally, and may be read with pleasure and benefit by 


all classes. 


Anpent Seinits.—A merchant of Birmingham, 
England, lately published a pamphlet, in which he 
examines the comparative temperance of the different 
classes of English society, and arrives at the conclu- 
sion that 2,000,000 families of operatives, consisting 
of agricultural labourers, miners, millers, bakers, 
butchers, artificers, builders, manufacturers and han- 
dicraftsmen, consume in various kinds of intoxicating 
liquors, 32,000,000 gallons annually; the value of 
which, ut twelve shillings per gallon, is £19,200,- 
000, or 3s. 8d. per week each—while 1,340,v00 fa- 
rmilies, of the upper and middle classes, consume 
39,990,579 gullons, or thirty gallons each annually, 
at an expense of seven shillings a week to each fami- 
ly. By this calculation, the writer thinks that the 
greatest drinkers in the United Kingdom are the up- 
per and middle classes: We place very little de- 
pendence upon such calculations, but at the same 
time do not entertain a doubt as to the verity of the 
conclusion. 


We have also cual the twelfth number of 
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SELECTIONS. 
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EXTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


‘Tur Proeenrty.—When the late Mr. 
Thelluson died in the year 1797, his property pro- 
duced an annual income of about 20,0002 a year. 
By bis will his property was directed to be accu- 
mulated m the way of compound interest, during 
the lives of all his descendants living at his death, 
or born within nine months afterwards, A maim 
argument used against the validity of the trusts was, 
that from the ordinary duration ot human life, when 
the accumulation ceased, the fund would amount to 
seventy millions, and that if the whole centred ina 
minor, he would, by the time he attained his tulluge, 
yossess a revenue exceeding the civil’ list, and 
would be able by the mere torce of wealth to derange 
the civil polity of the country, ‘These were magni- 
ficent dreams, but the waking reality has proved 
somewhat different, and so tar as the ultimate issne 
can now be gucssed at, there seems no ground for 
the alarm above suggested. No descendant of Mr. 
Thelluson will be richer than the King, and even if 
Schedule A. had still been in existence, itis to be 
doubted if the most judicious application of the 
Thelluson property when full grown would purchase 
a step in the Peerage. In one word, the gross an- 
nual proceeds in the year 1801 exceeded 20,000L, 
as above stated; and the gross proceeds in the year 
1831, after thirty years accumulation, in the way ot 
compoand interest, amounted to 22,0001, and a frac- 
tion. ‘The net sum paid in the accumulating fund 
in the year 1828, was 16,000/, anda fraction, in the 
year 1829 it was reduced to 12,0002, and the addi- 
tion made to the accumulating fuud in the year 1830, 
had shrunk to 10,5407. The error. of this testator 
was, that he considered enormous wealth as a posi- 
tive good, without reference to its enjoyment, and 
the fruit of his care and pain has been to occasion a 
waste of property altogether unexampled ia the affairs 
of an individual. His tortune is still completely lock- 
ed up, and the accumulation is proceeding at the 
snail’s pace above noticed, while his descendants are 
struggling with all the hardships which attend narrow 
circumstances. It is well known that the fortune of 
the present Lord Rendlesham (the son of the testa- 
tor’s eldest son) is pv rhaps insuflicient for a private 
genticman, and totally inadequate to the support of 
hisrank. His brothers are still more slenderly pro- 
vided for, while some of the descendants of another 
son are actually suffering all the miseries of destitu- 


tion. — English paper. 


A Sx. ve Hotypay DemaRara.—Every where 
as we passed through the different groupsin the gar- 
den, the white teeth were displayed in a smile, aud 
‘How do, massa? ‘Ready for dance, massa!” was 
heard. ‘The piccaninnies, black and mischievous as 
monkeys, were “scurrying” about, running between 
their parents’ legs, and tumbling one another head 
over heels on the grass. At last adram is heard in 
the gallery, and the negroes take possession of the 
house; two or three musicians then seat themselves 
in chairs, and with fiddle, tambourine and drum, 
strike up some lively jigs, at the same time thump- 
ing the floor vigorously with their heels. Every one 
is alive; short cries of mirth are uttered by the men 
as they hand out their sable partners; and they lead 
one another up and down the lane of the country 
dance, with as much enjoyreent as Lever witnessed 
ata Highland wedding. ‘The htde black urchins, 
boys and girls, are not idle round the room, whilst 
their parents are ‘* tripping’’ it in the centre, but co- 
pying their elders, they ** cut and shuffle” at a great 
rate; the mothers, with children at their breasts, 
alone quietly enjoy the scene. * * * Qutside the 


house, in the moonlight, a musician seated himself 


with his drum on the grass, and commenced singing 
an African air, when a circle of men and women, 
linked hand and hand, dance round him with ratuing 
sceds on their legs, and joined in the chorus. Oh! 
how I wished that some of the kind ladies of Peck- 
ham could have con'emplated for five minutes this 
scene of mirth! could have beheld what they are 
pleased to call “ the naked, starved, oppressed ne- 
groves,” well clothed, plump, and full of glee: in- 
stead of shrieks of misery, could have heard shouts 
of laughter; and instead of the claug of the whip, 
could have heard the music of the fiddles and the 
gladsome songs of the creole dancers. 


Jilexunder’s Shetches. 


Fresca Notions or 
—The Courier de l’Europe says, ** English reform, 
in Many points, resembles our revolution of July. — 


} The new elections in England, like ours, have 


thrown into the House of Commons a considerable 
humber of Legal men and men of letters, whose bare 
ren loqaacity replaces the weighty and substantial 
eloquence which characterized the parliamentary 
discussions in the time of Pitt, Fox, Burke, and 
Lord Grenville. ‘The prolongation of the debate on 
the address is a proof of our assertion. It wasa 
kind of review of the new orators, who were all 
eager to take up their position.” 

Demonatizine Errects of Gin Drinkrxe.—In 
the gray of the Sunday morning, at the sound of the 
natin bell, the gin ¢emples open wide their portals 
to all comers. ime was when gin was to be found 
Only in by-lanes and blind alleys--in dirty obscure 
holes, yclep’d dram shops; but now, thanks to the 
enlightened and paternal Government of ** the first 
captain of the age,” gin is become a giant demi-god 


—a mighty spirit, dwelling in gaudy gold-beplaster- 
ed temples, erected to his honour in every street, 
and worshipped by countless thousands, who daily 
satrifice at his shrine their health, their strength, 
their money, their minds, their bodies, wives, chil- 
dren, sacred Lome, and liberty. Juggernaut is vut 
a fool to him!—tor the devotees of Juggernaut do 
but put themselves in the way of being crushed tu 
death beneath his chariot wheels, and are put out of 
their misery at once; but the devotees of the Great 
Spirit Gin devote themselves to dngering misery ;— 
for his sake they are contented to drag ou a degrad- 
ed, nasty existence—to see their childrea pine, 
dwindle, and famish; to steep themselves in poverty 
to the very lips, and die at last poor, sneaking, bea- 
dle-Kicked, gruel swollen paupers! Sunday ts espe- 
cially devoted to the worship of this great spirit; and 
when the early Sabbath belis announce the arrival o! 
that day, then do the *‘lower orders” begin to shake 
off the deery slumbers ot the midnight play tabie, 
and wander forth in maudlin unwashed mulutudes te 
the temple of the Great Spirit Gin; and there, Sir, 
you may see them, the ancient and the infant of a 
span long—old men and maidens, yrandsires and 
grandams, fathers and mothers, husbands, wives, 
and children, crowding and jostling ** like so many 
Maggots in a grease put,” and sucking iu the por- 
Uons of the spirit which the flaunting priestesses of 
the temple dole out to them in return tor their eop- 
per offerings, —{ Cruickshank’s Sunday in London. 


PILGRIMAGE TO THE ‘1 EMPLE OF JUGGERNAUT.— 
The grand teesple in which the idols are lodged is a 
very high tower in tlre middle of the square: from its 
great elevation it forms a conspicuous landmark to 
the sailor coming from different parts of the world. 
its form is square for the distance of two thirds: 
from thence it decreases by a slight curve to the top, 
thus it follows the usual configuration of Hiudoo 
temples; it is also fluted in this part. On the top ot 
this isaiarge circular flat black stone, cut like a 
melon. On the summit of this stone is the Chucker, 
or wheel; the distinguishing symbol of Nishwu, and 
precisely resembling the wheel of a ship’s rudder. 
The whole surrounded by flags and pennons of the 
appropriate colours of the god in whose honour they 
are displayed. ‘Che concourse of pilgrims is great, 
but every third, sixth, and twelfth year (each of pro- 
gressive and “higher sanctity) the numbers inercase 
provigiously, alihough the custom is somewhat on 
the decrease. The common years vary from 33 to 
70,000. In one year, which was the twelfth, the 
numbers amounted to 131,874, as appears by the go- 
vernment collector’s books; for here, as at other holy 
spots, a visit to which is enjoyed by the religion ot 
the Hindoos, every one who 1s supposed to be able 
must pay for his entrance. ‘The modes are various 
by which the devotees consider they render their 
piety more striking and propitiatory. One is to 
measure the road from their homes to the temple, 
by the lengths of their body: this is literally accom- 
plished by laying themselves along the ground; and 
where their hands extended to, at that spot they 
stand up, and then lay another length in advance. —- 
When it is considered Unat some of these deluded 
creatures come five, six, and eight hundred miles, 
the mind can form some idea of the extraordinary 
penances which the Indian devotee voluntarily im- 
poses upon himself. For some days previous to, 
and during the great festival, every spot and street 
of Pooree is thronged by myriads. Death works his 
will among the crowd, aided by sickness and want; 
but the faith of the pilgrims is so strong, that it ra- 
ther courts the approaches of the destroyer in such 
holy precincts, in the believed abso: ption of their 
souls into the essence of the Supreme at such a holy 
place. Pooree, after the feast, is justly deseribed 
by an eye-witness to be a Golgotha; really, without 
metaphor, it is a plaee of scuils. Between the town 
and the sea, human bones and skeletons were seen 
at every step. The scriptural phrase of ** Let the 
dead bury their dead” was bronght into mind, for 
except in the maws of dogs, kites, and jackals, the 
dead here have no sepulchre: the sickening disgust 
produced by the frequent sights of mangled corses, 
or of voracious animals contending for their horrid 
food, is beyond recital. ‘The Government derive a 
revenue from the visits of pilgrims, which amount 
to 50,000 rupees a year clear. For the support of 
the temple it allows 40,000 rupees annually, and has 
allotted land to the value of 16,000 more. By tak- 
ing an active part in support, where, if it did not 
rather discountenance, it ought to remain a neutral 
Spectator, it gives an importance to the subject which 
otherwise it would not boast.—[Archer’s Travels in 
Upper India. 


FEATS OF STRENGTH- 


Dr. Brewster, in his work on Natural Magic, (Fa- 
mily Library, No. 50, gives some striking instances 
of muscular strength, and also of the effects produc- 
ed by applying the principles of the mechanical 
powers to the human frame, from which we extrac 
the following: 

Firmus, a native of Seleucia, who was executed 
by the emperor Aurelia for espousing the cause of 
Zenobia, was celebrated for his feats of strength. In 
his aceount of the life of Firmus, who lived in the 
third century, Vopiscus informs us, that he could 
suffer iron to be forged ‘upon an anvil placed upon 
his breast. In doing this, he lay upon his baek, and 
resting his feet and shoulders against some support, 
his whole body formed an arch, as we shall after- 


the sixteenth century, the exhibition of such feats 
does not seemto have been common. ' 

About the year 1703, a native of Kent, of the 
name of Joyce, exhibited such teats of strength in 
London and other parts of England, that he reeeived 
the name of the second Samsvo. His own person- 
a] strength was very great; but he had also discover- 
ed, without the aid of theory, various positions of 
the body, in which men of common strength could 
perform very surprising feats. He drew against 
liorses, and raised enormous weights; but as he ac- 
tually exhibited hispewer in ways which evineed 
the enormous strength of hisown muscles,all his feats 
were ascribed tothe same cause. In the course of 
eight or ten years, however, his methods were dis- 
covered, and many individuals of ordinary strength 
exhibited a number of his principal performances, 
though in a manner greatly inferior to Joyce. 

Some time alterwards, Joha Charles van Ecke- 
berg, a native of Harzegerode in Anhalt, travelled 
through Europe, uuder the appellation of Samson, 
«shibiting very remarkable examples ot his strength. 
This, we believe, isthe same person whose teats 
are particularly deseribed vy Dr. Desaguliers. He 
was a man ol the middle size, and of ordinary 
strength; aud, as Dr. Desaguliers was convinced that 
his feats were exhibitions ot skill,and not of strenght, 
he was desirous of discovering his methods; and, 
with this view, he wentto see him, accompanied by 
the Marquis of Tullibardine, Dr. Alexander Stuart, 
and Dr. Pringle, and his own mechanical operator. 
They placed themselves round the German, so us to 
be able to Ouserve all that he did; and their success 
was so great, that they were able to perform most 
of the teats the same evening by themselves, and al- 
most all the rest when they had provided the pro- 
per apparatus. Dr. Desaguliers exhibited some of 
the experiments betore the royal society, aud has 
given such a distinct explanation of the principles on 
which they depend, that we shall endeavour to give 
a popular account of them. 

1, Tue pertormer sat upon an inclined board with 
his feet alittle higher than his hips. His feet were 
placed. against an upright board well secured. Round 
his los was placed a strong girdle, with an iron 
ring in front. ‘lo this ring a rope was fastened — 
The rope passed between his legs through a.hole in 
the upright board, against which his feet were 
braced, aud several men or two horses, pulling on 
the rope, were unable to draw him out of his place. 

2. He also fastened a rope to a high post, and 
having passed it through an iron eye fixed in the side 
of the post some feet lower down, secured it to his 
girdle. He then planted his feet against the post 
near the iron eye, with his legs contracted, and sud- 
denly stretching out his legs, broke the rope, and 
fell backwards on a feather bed. 

5. In imitation of Firmus, he laid himself down 
on the ground, and when an anvil was placed upon 
his breast,a man hammered with all his force a piece 
of iron, with a sledge-hammer, and sometimes two 
smiths cut in two, with chisels a great cold bar of 
iron laid apon the anvil. Atother times a stone of 
huge dimensions was laid upon his belly, and bro- 
ken with a blow of the great hammer. 

4. The performer then placed his shoulders upon 
one chair, and his heels upon another, forming with 
his back-bone, thighs and legs, an arch. One or two 
men then stood upon his belly, rising up and down 
while the performer breathed. A stone, one and a 
half feet long, one foot broad and half a foot thick, 
was then placed upon his beily «and broken bya 
sledge-hammer—an operation which was performed 
with much less danger than when his back touched 
the ground 

5. His next feat was to lie down on the ground.A 
man being then placed on his knees, he drew his 
heels towards his body, and, raising hisknees, he 
litted the man gradually, ull, having brought his 
knees perpendicularly under him, he raised his own 
body up, and, placing bis arms round the man’s 
legs, rose with him, and set him down on some low 
table or eminenee of the same height as bis knees. 
This feat he sometimes performed with two men in 
place of one. 

6. In his last, and tt gm most wonderful per- 
formance, he was eleVated on a frame wor's, and 
supported a heavy cannon placed upon a scaie at 
some distance below him, which was fixed to a rope 
attached to his girdle. Previous to the fixing of the 
scale to the rope attached to his girdle, the cannon 
and seale rested upon rollers; but when all was 
ready, the rollers were knocked away, and the can- 
non remained supported by the strength of his loins. 

These feats may be briefly explained thus:—The 
feats number one, two and six, depend entirely on 
the natural strength of the bones of the pelvis, which 
form a double arch, which it would require an im- 
mense force to break, by any external pressure di- 
rected to the centre of the arch; and as the legs and 
thighs are capable of sustaining four or five thousand 
pounds when they stand qu:te upright, the performer 
has no difficulty in resisting the force of two horses, 
or in sustaining the weight of a cannon weighing 
two or three thousand pounds, The feat of the anvil 
is eertainly a very surprising one. The dithieulty, 
however, really consistsin sustaining the anvil; for 
when this is done, the effect of the hammering is 
nothing. If the anvil were a thin piece of iron, or 
even two or three times heavier than the hammer, 
the performer would be killed by a few blows; but 
the blows are scarcely felt when the anvil is very 
heavy, tor the more matter the anvil has, the greater 
is its inertia, and it is less liable to be struck out of 


wards more particularly explain. Until the end of 


its place; for when it has received by the blow the 


= 
whole momentum of the hammer, its velocity will be 
somuch less than that of the hammer as its quantity of 
matter is greater, When the blow, indeed, is struck, 
the man feels less of the weight of the anvil than he 
did before, because, in the reaction of the stone, all 
the parts round about the hammer rise towards the 
blow. This property is illustrated by the well- 
known experiment of laying a stick with its ends 
upon two drinking glasses full of water, and striking 
the stick downwards in the middle with an iron bar, 
The stick will in this case be broken, without break- 
ing the glasses or spilling the water. Butif the stick 
1s struck upwards, as it to throw it up in the air, 
the glasses will break if the blow be strong, and if 
the blow is not very quick the water will be spilt 
without breaking the glasses. When the performer 
supports a man upon his belly, he does it by means 
of the strong arch formed by his back bone and the 
bones of his legs and thighs. If there were room 
for them, he could bear three or four, or, in their 
stead, a great stone, to be broken with one blow. 


A GALLANT EXPLOIT, 


Napoleon’s famous expedition into Italy was laid 
out with actual reference to the actual existence of a 
communication between France and Lombariy, by 
the Simplon, and in May, 1800, Gen. Bethencourt 
set out, atthe head of eighteen hundred men and 
eight pieces of cannon, to seek a new route over the 
Alps. ‘The adventurers of this forlorn hope of the 
Simplon are detailed by Disjonvil, second in com- 
mand of the expedition, in a despatch to Berthier, 
and never was a story more French or more inter- 
esting. At one place in the midst of the mountains, 
they tound that the rude bridge over which they had 
to pass had been swept away by an avalanche. The 
chasm was sixty feet broad, with perpendicular 
sides, anda torrent roaring at the bottom; but Gene 
eral Bethencourt only remarked to the men that they 
were ordered to cross, and cross they must. A vol- 
unteer speedily presented himself, who clambering 
to the bottom of the precipice, eyed deliberately 
the gloomy gulf before him. In vain ‘the angry 
spirit of the waters shrieked,” for the veteran—a 
mountaineer, perhaps, himself—saw that the founda- 
tions of the bridge, which were nothing more than 
holes inthe bed of the torrent to receive the extrem- 
ities of the poles, which had supported a transverse 
pole above, were still left, and not many feet under 
the surface. He called to his companions to fasten 
the end of a cord to the precipice above, and fling 
down the rest of the coilto him, With this bur- 
den on his shoulders, he then stepped bodly, but 
cautiously, into the water, fixing his legs in the 
foundation holes of the bridge. As he sunk deeper 
and deeper in his progress through the roaring 
stream, bending up against the current, ard seem- 
ing to grapple with it asa human enemy, it may be 
imagined that the spectacle was viewed with intense 
interest by bis comrades above. Sometimes the 
holes were far apart, and, striding from one to the 
other, it seemed a miracle that he was not swept 
away; sometimes they were too shallow to afford 
sufficie:.t purchase, and, as he stood swaying-and 
tottering for a moment, a smothered evy burst from 
the hearts of the spectstors, converted into a shout 
of triumph and applause, as he suddenly sprung for- 
ward another step, plunged his body into a deeper 
crevice, and remained steady. Sometimesthe holes 
were too deep, a still greater danger; and once or 
twice there was nothing visible of the adventurer 
above the surface but his arms and head, his wild 
eyes glaring like those of a water demon amidst the 
spray, and his teeth seen firmly clenched through 
the dripping and disordeily mustachio, The wiud, 
in the mean time, increased every moment, as it 
swept, moaning. through the cavern; whenever it 
struck the water, the black water rose with a burst 
and a shriek. The spirit of human daring at last 
conquered, and the soldier stood panting on the op- 
posite precipice. What was gained by the exploit? 
The rope stretched across the chasm and fasten firm- 
ly at either side, was as good as Waterloo bridge to 
the gallant Frenchmen; Gen. B. himself was the first 
to follow the volunteer; and after him 1000 men, 
knapsacked, armed and accoutred, swung them- 
selves, one by one, across the abyss, a slender cord 
their only support, and an alpine torrent their only 
footing. he terror of the Austrian post may be 
conceived, when they saw a thousand men rushing 
from the Alps by passages which nature hersell bad 
fortified with seemingly inaccessible ramparts! The 
famous battle of Marengo took place immecdsately 
after; and the construction of the military road of the 
Simplon shortened the distance from Paris to Milan 
by nearly fifly leagues.—Heath’s Picturesque An- 
nual. 


Postine a Wire.—V/e find the following roman- 
tic and pathetic advertisement in the Providence City 
Gazette. 

Cireamstances, beyond the contro! and know. 
ledge of the subseriber, have induced the wife of his 
bosom to abandon his household, bed and board, and 
to take with her, his infant child. Reluctant as he 
may be, to hold that woman ap to public gaze, whom 
he has loved, honored and adored, he finds himself 
called apen, in justice to himself and tamily, to thus 
publicly forbid all persons harboring or trusting 
Mrs. Margaret Sweet, his wife, on his aceount, as no 
debts of her contracting will be paid by him. 

SAMUEL SWEET. 
North Providenee, June 19, 1833.” 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


COURTSHIP. 

After my sleigh-ride, last winter, and the slip+ 
pery trick I was served by Patty Bean, nobody 
would suspect me of hankering after the woman 
again ina hurry. To hear me rail out against the 
whole feminine — you would have taken it 
for granted that [ would never so much as look at 
one of them again, to all enternity—O, but I was 


wicked. ‘*Darn and blast their eyes, says I.—Blame 

their skins—torment their hearts, and dara them to 

darnation.”—Finally I took an oath and swore that 

iflever meddled or hed any dealings with them 

again (in the sparking line I mean) 1 wish I might 
- be hung and choaked. 

But swearing off trom women, and then going 
into a meeting house chuck full of gals, all shining 
and glistening in their Sunday clothes and clean 
faces, is like swearing off from liquor and going 
into a grog shop. It’s all smoke. 

I held out and kept firm to my oath for three whole 
Sundays; forenoons, a’ternoons and intermissions 
eompletely. On the fourth, there were some symp- 

oms of achange in the weather. A chap, about my 

size, was seen on the way to the meeting house, with 
a new patent hat on; his head hung by the ears on 
ashort collar; his cravat hada pudding in itand 
branched out in front into a double bow knot.—He 
carried a straight back and stiff neck, as aman ought 
to, when he has his best clothes on: every time he 
spit, he sprung his body foward, like a jack-kife in 
order to shoot clear of the ruffles. 

Squire Jones’ pew is next but two to mine; and 
when I stand up to prayers, take my coat tail under 
my arm, and turn my back to the minister, 1 natur- 
ally look rightat Sally Jones, Now Sally has got 
a face not to be grinned at, in a fog. Indeed as re- 
gards beauty, some folks think she can pull an 
even yoke with Patty Bean. For my part, 1 think 
there is not much boot between them. Any how 
they are so nigh matched that they have hated and 
despised each other, like rank poison, ever since 
they were school girls, 

"Squire Jones had _ got his evening fire on and set 
himself down to reading the great Bible, when he 
heard a rap at his door.—**Walk in.—Well John, 
how der do? Get out Pompy.—Pretty well, I thank 
ye, Squaire, and how do you do? Why soas to be 
crawling—ye ugly beast, will you hold your yop— 
haul up a chair and set duwn John.” 

**How do you do, Mrs. Jones?” O, midlin,’ 


how’s marm? Don’t forget the mat there, Mr. | 
Beddle.” This put mein mind that I had been off 


_ sounding several times in the long muddy lane; and 
my boots were in a sweet pickle. 

it was now old Capt. Jones’ turn, the grandfather. 
Being roused from a doze, by the bustle racket, 
he opened both his eyes, at first with wonder and 
as.onishment. At last he began to halloo so loud 
that you might hear him a mile; for he takes it for 
granted that every body is just as deaf as he is. 

** Who is it? I say who in the world is it?” Mrs. 
Jones going close to his ear screamed out, ‘it’s 
Johney Beedle.” 

‘* Ho—Johney. I remember he was one snmmer 
at the siege of Boston. No, no, father, bless your 
heart, that v 4s his grandfather, that’s been dead and 
gone this twenty years.’ ‘He, but where does he 
come from?’ ‘Daown taown.? *‘Ho—and what does 
he foller for a liven’???—And he did not stop asking 

uestions, after this, sort, till all particulars of the 

eedJe family were published and proclaimed in 
Mrs. Jones last screach. He then sunk back into 
his doze again. . 

The dog scratched himself before one andiron, 
the cat squat down before the other. Silence came 
by degrees like a calm snow storm, till nothing was 
heard but a cricket under the hearth, keeping tune 
with a supply yellow birch forestick. Saliy set up 

rim, as if she were pinned tothe chair back; her 

andserossed gently across her lap, tand her eyes 
looking straight into the fire. Mammy Jonestried 
to straighten herself too, and laid her hand across 
inker lap. But they would not lay still. It was 
full twenty-four hours since they had done any work, 
and they were out of all patience with keeping Sun- 
day. Do what she would to keep them quiet they 
would bounce up now and then and go through the 
motions, in spite of the fourth commandment. For 
my part I sat looking very much like a fool. The 
more I tried to say something the more my tongue 
stuck fast: I put my right leg over my left and said 


hem; then I changed and put the left over the 


right. It was no use; the silence kept coming on 
thicker and thicker, ‘The drops of sweat began to 
crawl all over me. I got my eyes upon my hat, 
hanging on a peg near ‘the door; and then I eyed 
the door. At this moment, the old captain, all at 
once sung out ‘Johny Beedle! It sounded like a clap 
of thunder, I started right up an end. 

**Johney Beedle, you'll never handle sitch a 
deumstick as your father did, if yer live to the age of 
Methusaler. He would toss up his drumstick and 
while it was wbirlin’ in the air, take off a gill er rum 
and then ketch it as it come down without loosing a 
stroke in the tune. What do you think of that, ha? 
But scull your chair round, close long side er me, 
so yercan hear. Now what have vou come arter?? 
*Oh jest taken’ a walk; Pleasant walkin’ I gucss, I 
mean jest to see how ye all do:’ ‘* Ho—That’s ano- 
ther lie. You*ve come a curtin,’ Johney Beedle; 
yo’re a’ter our Sal. Say, d’ye want to marry or only 

to court?’ 

This was what I call a choaker. Poor Sally made 
but one jamp and landed in the middle of the kit- 
chen: and then she skulked in the dark corner, till 


the old man, after laughing himself into a whooping 
cough, was put to bed. 

Then came the apples and cider; and the ice being 
broke, plenty chat with mammy Jones about the 
minister and the “sarmon.” I agreed with her to 
anicety, upon all the points of doctrine; but I had 
forgot the text. Then she teazed and tormented me 
to tell who I accounted to be the best singer in the 
galary, that day. But mum, there-was no getting 
that eut of me. ‘* Praise to the face is often dis- 
grace,”’ says I, throwing a sly squint at Sally. 

At last Mrs. Jones lighted t’other candle, and af- 
ter charging Sally to look well to the fire, she led 
the way to bed and the squire gathered up his shoes 
and stockings and followed. 

Sally and I were left sitting a good yard apart, ho- 
nest measure. For fear of getting tongue tied again, 
I set right in, with a steady stream of talk, 1 told 
her all the particulars about the weather that was 
past, and also made some pretty cute guesses at what 
it was likely to be infuture. At first I gave a hitch 
up with my chair at every full stop. Then growing 
saucy, | repeated it every comma, and semi colon; 
and at last it was hitch, hitch, hitch, and I planted 
myself fast by her side. 

**I vow, Sally, you looked so plaguey handsome 
to-day, that I wanted to eat you up.”—** Pashaw, 
get along you,” says she.” My hand had crept along 
some how upon its fingers, and began to serape ac- 
quaintance with hers. She sent it home again, with 
a desperate jerk. ‘* Try itagain”—no better luck. 
‘© Why, Miss Jones, you’re getting rather upstrep- 
olos, a litttle old maidish, I guess.’ ‘* Hunds off, is 
fair play, Mr. Beedle.” 

It is a good sign to find a girl sulky. Iknew 
where the shoe pinched. It was that there Patty 
Bean business. So I went to work to persuade her 
that I never had any notion after Patty, and to prove 
it I fell to running her down at agrate rate. Sally 
could not help chiming in with me and I rather 
guess Miss Patty suffered a few. ~I now, not only 
got hold cf her hands without opposition, but manag- 
ed to slip my arm around her waist. But there was 
no satisfying me; sol must go to poking out my lips 
aftera buss. I guessI rued it. She tetched me a 
slap in the face and made me see stars, and my ears 
rung like a bras kettle for a quarter of an hour. I 
was forced to laugh at the joke, though out of the 
wrong side of my mouth, which gave my face some 
thing the look of a gridiron. 

The battle now began in theregular way. ‘* Ah, 
Sally, give me a kiss, and ha’ done withit, now.”— 
**I1 won’t, so there, nor tech to.” ‘* Pil take it 
whether or no.” ‘Do it if you dare.” And at it 
we went rough and tumble. An odd destruction of 
starch now commenced. The bow of my cravat was 
shut up in half ashake. At the next bout, smash 
went shirt collar, and at the same time, some of the 
head fastenings gave way, and down came Sally’s hair 
ina flood, like a mill dam broke loose, carrying away 
half adozen combs, One dig of Sally’s elbow, and 
my blooming ruffles wilted down to a dish cloth.— 
But she had no time to boast. Soon her neck tack- 
lin began to shiver. It parted at the throat, and 
woorah, eame a whole school of blue and white 
beads, scampering and running races every which way 
about the floor. 

By the hokey; if Sal Jones isn’t real grit, there’s 
nosnakes, She fought fair, however, | must own, 
and neither tried to bite or scratch; and when she 
could fight no longer for want of breath she yielded 
handsomely. Her armsfeli down by her sides, her 
head back over the chair, her eyes elosed, and there 
lay a little plump mouth allin theair. Lord! did 
you ever see a hawk pounce upon a red robbin? Or 
a bumble-bee upon a clover top? I say nothing. 

Concern it how a buss will crack, of a still frosty 
night. Mrs Jones was about half way betwee asleep 
and awake, ‘* here goes my yeast bottle,” says she 
to herself, burst into twenty hundred pices, and my 
bread is all dough again.” 

The upshot of the matter is, I fell in love with 
Saily Jones, head over ears. Every Sunday n‘ght, 
rain or shine, finds me rapping at Squire Jones’ door, 
and twenty times have [been within a hair’s breadth 
of popping the question, But now I have made a 
fina} resolve; and if I live till the next Sunday night 
and I dout get choaked in the trial, Sally Jones will 
hear thunder.—Port/and Adv. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 
BY N. P. WILLIS. 

House of Michael Angelo—the ancient church of 
San Miniato—Madame Catalina—Walter Savage 
Landor—midnight mass, etc. 

I went with a party this morning to visit the house 
of Michael Angelo. It stands as he tived in it, in 
the Via Ghibellini, and is: sti!l in the possession of 
his descendants. It isa neat building of three stories 
divided on the second floor into three rooms, shown 
as those ocecpied by the painter, sculptor and poet. 
The first is pannelled and painted by his scholars 
after his death—each picture representing some in- 
cident of his life. There are ten or twelve of these, 
and several of them are highly beautiful. One near 
the window represents him in his old age on a visit 
to ‘Lorenzo the Magnificent,” who eommands 
him to sit in his presence. The duke is standing 
before his chair, and the figure of the old man is 
finely expressive. 

The next room appears to have been his parlour, 
and the furnitare is exactly as it stood when he died. 
In one corner is placed a bust of his youth, with 
his face perfect; and opposite, another taken from a 


cast after his nose was broken by his fellow-painter 


in the church of the Carmine. There are also one or 
(wo portraits of him, and the resemblance through 
them all shows that the likenesses we have ofhim in 
the engravings are uncommonly correct. 

In the inner room, which was his studio, they 
show his pallet, brushes, pots, maul-sticks, slippers 
and easel—all standing carelessly in the little closets 
around, as if he had left them but yesterday. The 
walls are painted in fresco, by Angelo himself, and 
represents groups of all the distinguished philoso- 
phers, poets and statesmen of his time. Among 
them are headsof Petrarch, Dante, Galileo, andyg.o- 
renzo de Medici. Itisa noble gallery! perhaps a 
hundred heads in all. 

The descendant of Buonarotti isnow an old man, 
and fortunately rich enough to preserve the house 
of his great ancestor asan object of curiosity. He 
hasa son, I believe, studying the arts at Kome, 

On a beautiful hill which ascends directly from 
one of the southern gates of Florence, stands a church 
built so longago as at the close of the first century. 
The gate, church and hill are all called San Miniato, 
after a saint buried under the church pavement. A 
large, and at present flourishing convent, hangs on 
the side of the hill below, and around the church 
stands the walls of a strong fortress, built by Michael 
Angelo. A half mile or more south, acrossa valley, 
an old tower rises against the sky, which was erect- 
ed for the observations of Galileo. A mile to the 
left, on tue same ridge, an old villa is to be seen, in 
which Boccaceia wrote most of his ‘hundred tales 
of love.”” The Arno comes down from Fallombrosa, 
and passing through Florence at the foot of San 
Miniato, is seen for three miles further on its way 
to Pisa; the hill, tower and convent of Fiesole, 
where Milton studied and Cataline encamped with 
his conspirators, rise from the opposite bank of the 
river, and right below, as if you could leap into the 
lantern of the dome, nestles the lovely city of Flo- 
rence, in the lap of the very brightest vale that ever 
monntain sheltered or river ran through. Such are 
the temptations to a walk in Italy, and add to it 
the charms of the climate, and you may under- 
stand one of the hundred reasons why it is the land 
of poetry and romance, and why it so easily becomes 
the land of a stranger’s affection. 

The villas which sparkle all over the hills which 
lean unto Florence, are occupied mainly by foreign- 
ers living here for health or luxury, and most of 
them are known and visited by the floating society 
of the place: Among them are Madame Catalini, 
the celebrated singer, who occupies a heautiful pa- 
lace on the ascent of Fiesole, and Walter Savage 
Landor, the author of the “ Imaginary Conversa- 
tions,” as refined a scholar perhaps as is now living, 
who is her near neighbour. <A pleasant family of 
my acquaintance lives just back of the fortress of 
San Miniato, and in walking out to them with a 
friend yesterday, 1 visited the church again, and re- 
marked more particularly the features of the scene 
1 have described. 

The church of San Miniato was built by Henry I. 
of Germany, and Cunegonde his wife. ‘The front is 
pretty—a kind ofa mixture of Greek and Arabic 
architecture, crusted with marble. The interior is 
in the style of the primitive churches, the altar 
standing in what was called the preshylery, a bigh 
platform occupying a thirdof the nave, withtwo splen- 
did flights of stairs of the purest white marble. The 
most curious part of it is the rotonde in the rear, 
which is lit by five windows of transparent oriental 
alabaster, each eight or nine feet high and three 
broad, in single slabs. The sun shone full on one 
of them while we were there, and the effect wus 
inconceivably rich. It was like a sheet of half molt- 
en goldand silver. The transparency of course was 
irregular, but in the yellow spot of the stone the 
light came through like the effect of deep stained 
glass. 

A partly subterranean chapel, six or eight feet 
lower than the pavement of the church, extend under 
the presbytery. It isalabyrinth of marble columns 
which support the platform above, no two of which 
are alike. The ancient eathedral of Modena isthe 
only church I have seen in Italy built in the same 
manner. 

The midnight mass on ‘Christmas eve,” is abused 
in all catholic countries, I believe, asa kind of satur- 
nalia of gallantry. I joined a party of young men 
who were leaving a ball for the church of the An- 
nunciata, the fashionable rendezvous, and we were 
set down at the porticd? when the mass was about 
halfover. The entrances of the open vestibule were 
thronged to suffocation. People of all ages and con- 
ditions were crowdiug in and out, and the sound of 
the distant chant at the altar came to our ears as we 
entered, mingled with every tone of address and 
reply from the crowd -about us. The body of the 
church was quite obscured with the smoke of the in- 
cense. We edged our way on through the press, 
carried about in the open areajof the church by every 
tide that rushed in from the various doors, till we 
stopped in a thick eddy in the centre, almost unable 
to stiralimb. [I could see the altar very clearly 
from this point, aud I contented myself with merely 
observing what was about me, leaving my motions 
to the impulse of the erowd. 

It was a curiously mingled scene. The ceremo- 
nies of the altar were going on in all their mysterious 
splendour. The waving of censers, the kneeling and 
rising of the gorgeously clad priests, accompanied 
simultaneously by the pealing of solemn music from 


the different organs—the countless lights burning 


— 


— 
upon the altar, and, ranged within the paling, a semi- aie 
circle of the duke’s grenadiers, standing mctionless, anew 
with their arms presented, while the sentinel paced oone 
to and fro, and all kneeling, and grounding arms at ak 
the tinkle of the slight bell— were the materials for 7M) 
the back-ground of the picture. In the immense area port 
ot the church stood, perhaps, four thousand people, e at 
one-third of whom, doubtless, came to worship.— h . 
Those who did and those who did not, dropped alike as 
upon the pavementi/at the sound of the bell; and then, ~ om 
as I was heretic enough to stand, I had full opportu. I wee 
nity for observing both devotion and intrigue. The 
latter was amusingly managed. Almostall the pretty It 
and young women were accompanied by an ostensible and 
duenna, and the methods of eluding their vigilance +f 
in communication were various. I had detected 
der a blond wig, in entering, the young ambassador we d 
of a foreign court, who being cavaliere servante to . 
one of the most beautiful women in Florence, cer. He 
tainly had no right to the amusement of the hour.— — 
We had been carried up the church in the same tide, 
and when the whole crowd were prostrate, I found 
him just beyond me, slipping a card in the shoe of 
an uncommonly pretty girl kneeling before him.— Ad: 
She was attended by both father and mother appa- lectur 
rently; but as she gave no sign of surprise, except know 
stealing an almost imperceptible glance behind her, Sir L 
I presumed she was not offended. 1 passed an hour, men 8 
perhaps, in amused observation of similar matters, be she 
most of which could not be well described on paper, of mal 
It is enough to say, that I do not think more dissolute ing sic 
circumstances accompanied the worship of Venus in ly kil 
the raost defiled of heathen temples. this I 
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MAJOR JACK DOWNING. — 
Boston, June 22d, 1833, 
From Mojor Jack Downing, at the Bite Tavern, to derate 
his Uncle Joshua, putting up at the Stage Tavern place | 
in Newburyport. tang 
Dear Unkle:—I’m all of a clear lather, —We’ve the sur 
streeked it on, so fur, beyend ali account. We with a 
haint stopped no where long enuf to git a shirt Prit 
washed; and all that I brot on are as dirty as pizen, torians 
I wish you’d send me on two or three clean Ones to- quest, | 
morrow; and if them corderoy pantaloons is fixed, | to such 
should like to have em sent along at the same time, of som 
You may think its rather curous that I’m stoppin ered w 
here atthe Bite Tavern: but you see there’s sich a wroug! 
thunderin swod of folks up to the ‘Tremont, that! warlike 
thought upon the whole Da better git my_ viitels smith, 
down here and so go up and bunk with the old Gin- his arn 
ral when it comes night; and what’s more than all was an 
that, Tused to git my fodder here, pretty much, the An; 
when I run that coaster up from Downingville with ed man 
hoop poles and ash staves. higher 
Knight has brot me your letter, and ’'m dreadfal court, 
sorry you did’nt pay the postage on’t, for I’m runnin chaplai 
terrible short of change. ‘There’s been an awfal of lique 
lot of subscription papers brot in to us since we which 1 
started—and you know it would’nt look well for us will not 
to refuse em, seeing they pay all our expenses; but | 
take it in the longrun, I dont know bat it would be (® propric: 
cheaper for us to pay our own scot, and then we time pre 
should’1t have to be all the time giving away so embelli: 
much. Why, there in New York when the man got ofthe 
his hands blowed off, it wa’nt none of my doings, but singing 
they come rite to meand the President, the fust 99} tification 
thing. At the rate they are jamming one another Be singer vy 
there will be a good many broken limbs, and if I’ve By paid to 
got to help pay for all of em, my pistarcens will gel Bp binging, 
pretty well thinned out here afore we git back. BD hima si 
I’m dreadful sorry that you’ve come clear up (¢ Be 4nstrum: 
Newburyport to meet me andthe President. Why, 3 which 
nd rot it, unkle, the President amt going there!— vill jum) 
You see, arter breakfast, L and the President wai tell me « 
settin there inthe remount, when in come five or vertishe 
six folks from Newburyport, to see about the Gin more me 
eral’s going down there: and he told ’em if they’ your sin; 
come in next morning, he’d ax Woodbury afore A pre 
then and let them know. Arter they’d gone out, mucly ad 
says I to the President, what’s Woodbury got to co Band polit 
with it? Here’s a letter from Unkle Joshua, says |, take an ¢ 
—he’s come.clean up to Newburyport purpose (0 jjat their s 
sve us, and he’d feel terrible striped if we sneak Bjeated anc 
ed off and did’nt go there; here’s the letter, says! desired ¢ 
only look-on’t. So you see, he took your letter and Bperempt 
read along where you told about the Trackmet all mean: 
gittin so much twill’d cotton ready for their ne’ Bipside of tt 


trocks; and how the Artillery had been scowring 0) 
their pieces, and how they’d used up seventeen 1s 


monstrat 
Bully obe 


of rotten stone; and how the Light Infantry had bit Bordship | 
drillin every mornin, for as much as a fortnet; ant us deters 
about the new windlass bedstid they’ve got ready !ot H@Mith him 
us to sleep on at the hotel. When he read thot, @j¥erence sg 
the old Gineral did look tickled enul; but when be Bereplied t 
come to where you tell about that smashin grate gua Bp Phat he hy 


they’d got on Old Town Hill, that they did’nt dare before, w 
to fre without putting on a fizz big enuf for em Penly thr 
to run over into the next county, fore she went of, through f 
the President hawhaw’d rite out, and say# he, therMePest of hi: 
if I had’nt told Woodbury that ’'d go up to Cou requ 
cord afore the Representatives broke up. I words, 
I'd go down and see them fellers? But Tdon’t be BY a8 riding 


lieve Woodbury will let him go, sol gess you’d bel: Me was ki 
ter post baek to Downingville as quick as the ol the father 
sorrel mare ean carry you, $0 as to be sure and Poss; and 
every thing ready. mas the p 

Woodbury come in here this morning to see if 
was willing to go to Governor Armstrong’s to-nig" pended 
—and I at him about going to Newburyport — says) 
it wont do—it never will do upon airth to go dow! H tah wh 
among them fishermen in Marblehead and rout ana. 
there and not goto Newburyport—for its jest lilt Consur 
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norin round the crust of a squash pie and not eatin; published, by order of Parliament, of the quantity, The late Lord Erskine common! 


ished, by : used the post- i i indignati 
none of the juards. Bet he agree to’t, of spirits distilled and consumed in the United King- | man’s knock, for he said he that Li 
and at last { got rather wolfish and I told him, says | dom, during the last year, with the amount of ex-| more readily answered it. Lord Erskine, when | to her father—renouncin him forever. As soonen 
I, if you dont let the President go down to Newbury- | ports, and the duties paid for home consumption.— | Lord Chancellor, seeing his friend Eneas Morrison possible he returned, but with a sinking heart, to his 
port to see uncle Joshua and the rest on em, I wout I he quantity of gallons of proof spirits distitled in| below the bar in the House of Lords, sent one of his dwelling bracing himself up to meet Fon fury of an 
go up tothe Governor’s with you to-night, and thats England, is Stated to be 3,788,068; in Scotland, messengers with his card tohim. It had on it in: enraged and wretched woman. He opened the door 
all about it. So they stivered up to the Governor’s | 7,979,038; and in Ireland, 9,360,020; making a total pencil mark the figure of a turtle, and there was softly, She was bending over her table busily write 
house alone. 1 guess they had an awkward time | of 21,127,196 gallons. ‘lhe quantity upon which the} written under it Ready athaif past six to-morrow | 
on%t—I dont see tor my part how they got along with | duties were paid for home consumption were, for 


ing. A placid smile sealed her mouth with a 
—come.”——Old England. et ; 
it at all—but sarved ’em right enough, T told ’em | England, 7,239,987 gallons; for he mild over her glowing. festares 


I would’nt go if they did’at do as I said. 1 said I | gallons; for Ireland, 8,657,756 gallons. ‘The amount MEN, she wrote, the fremment ak 
would’nt did%er of the whole quantity of spirits manufactured and| Modesty is considered one of the chief ornaments ver lipe inal ragmen ose 
: - ‘ hed Pll git | €onsumed in the United Kingdom was 20.778 558 of youth, and has ever been viewed a presage of . »p = 8 tow mMmuUsiC, that flows only froma heart 
it the folks haint got but one shirt washe 4 2443, entirely at rest. The husband stole noiseless} 
‘ou jest to send that, and I guess it will last me tll gullons, and the duty payable upon the same amount- os When entering on the career of life, around, and read as hi von traced a : tle 
git to Downingville; and come to think on’t, it aint to £4,975, 444, being at the rate of 7s. per gallon | Hot to assume the reins of govern- thoughts: 
no matter about the corderoys, for } bought a second 4pon English spirits, and 3s. 4d. upon Trish and | Ment a Yet into your own hands; but to commit ***Your letter is lying b Thor 
hand pair of satinet ones in Brattle street of a nig- to England, the of letter, containing the Mae cosh 
ane answer all the purpose till [ | 2,359, allons, to Ireland 469,428 gallons, whilst Wisdom of those who 
your lovin P the quantity exported from Ireland was | have gune before you. Ot all the follies incident to 
MAJOR JACK DOWNING. | 1,662,198 gallons, and none to Sectland. From this| YUth, there are none which either deform it, return, after having basely Your 
account it wppears that the quantity of spirits con- | appearance, or blast the prospects of its future asely your trust in m 
meaner wires sumed in Ireland last year, exceeded the quantity | Prosperity and Breatness, more than se/f-conceit,— | -°8"ly, and meanly sought to gratify a silly euri- 
FOREIGN ITEMS, drank in England by oA ieee. of 1.000.000 port By checking itsnatural progress in improvement, it ri At ihe expense of-honesty, delieaey, and confi- 
Advice to Duelists.—M. Gutheie, in his clinical | and that it exceeded the quantity equcemed ta Scot. | fixes it in long waturity; aud frequently produces reer Ae he pest unopened, and lest you 
lecture at the Westminster Hospital, says—I do not | Jand by nearly one-half. In this return, however, | ™isery which can never be repaired. Yet this is a of 
know whether it is advisable to recommend, with | the quantity of foreign spirits is not considered. vice (oo commonly found among the young. ‘Big | “tt ‘What on he yoni ed th > , on 
Sir Lucius O’ Trigger, in the Kivals, that gentle- Epidemics.—Most of them are seated in the mu-| With enterprise and elated with hope, they resolve en husband n angels ultered the conseience-strick- f 
men should stand tair to the front, in duelling, and | cous membranes. An inflammatory catarrh of the | (9 ust for success to none but themselves. Having “She started up with f yl d on 
be shot clean through one side of the body, instead ait-passages occurred ae an epidemic throughout | Confidence in their own abilities, they treat with con= Charl h Py a cry 0: pleasure—and as AR 
of making assmallas possible an edge, by stand | nearly the whole of Europe in 1580; another, of a| ‘©™mptthe admonitions given them oy their friends, | 7 ee aay - eager clear, unshrinking eyes, ll 
ing sideways, and running the risk of being certain= | similar nature, spread over a great part of Europe thinking them to be the rash evuuseis of a moment, wp ay ed that he should have suspected her, NA 
ly killed by the ball penetrating both sides: but | jn 1782; and the well-known influenza of 1803 con- | OF the Umorous suggestions ofage. With too much re “rh y ee =. repentance at his own — i 
this I do know, that there is neither charity nor hu- | sisted of a catarrh, with inflammation of the mucous | ¥!sdom to be learned, too impatient to deliberate, “8 oa iy a d . =< orth severed all ties that drew wien sit 
manity in the manner of choosing the pistols at membrane of the air-passage. Epidemics have ge- | 100 forward to be restrained, they plunge headlong | 5 a ~ ' fn tae fer Spe happy being whose in- oa 
present adopted. The balls are so small that the nerally proceeded from the east to the west, which | ¥!th precipitate indiscretion, into all the dangers site Kyte a _ mapfien e = of right had ki 
holes they make is alwaysa source of inconvenience | was the case with the peste noire, with the catarrh of | With which life abounds. Positive us you now are | Pt jection eee ee she would have y 
in the cure; and the quantity of powder is also so 1782, with the influenza of 1803, which is said to| i@ your own opinions, and your own assertions, be aes ne “dnc: Ney age » save bursts of the vg 
me seid #mo- have stretched from the confines of China to the time will men and | *eerest admiration and the warmest love. 
derately thick gentleman; it therefore sticks in some shores of the Atlantic, and thence across to N gs will appear to you in a different light. Man : caer mer ; ; 
place where it should not, to the extreme disadvan- America; and the is characters which you now admire, will, by and of 
tang of the patient, and to the great annoyance of epidemic cholera. All epidemies present the same | Sink in your esteem; and many opinions, of which ge age He "2 wo at 18 commonly called 
the surgeon.— These things really should be altered capricious irregular characters in the mode of their | YOu at present most tenacious, will alter as you are af the the ; 
with the present diffusion of knowledge,” .,. | Propagation, sparing one spot to appear in a more advance in years, Distrust therefore, that glare of Hes a le tle di eam ee onOwing ee 
Privileges of the King’s Smith.—One of our | distant one, following a zig-zag course, suddenly | youthful presumption, which dazzles your eyes.-- real y all 
torians observes that immediately preceding the Con- stopping, and as suddenly and unexpectedly re-ap- Pride yourselves hot in your own sense. Put not dedee the 
quest, the art of working iron and steel had arisen pearing, proceeding sometimes slowly and some- | Yourself forward with too much eagerness; nor ima- f Hed hee wun ip any it 
tu such a state of improvement, that even the horses limes rapidly.—JMed. and Phys. Jour: gine that by the impetuosity of youthful ardour, you | ‘OU" eee animal that ever. walked the earth.” “He i 
of some of the chief knights and barons were cov- can overturn customs which have long been estab- said a hog-merehant present, 
cred with steel and iron armour, Artificers who n Houses.—The new process for smelting iron lished, and change the face of t! id. “S but “Til bet you a cool ten dollars, that I’ve got an e 
by raw coal and hot air blast is producing a | old boar in the field out yonder that y mak 
Wrought in iron were so highly regarded in those SP ‘not to think more highly of yourselves than you yoncer that you can’t make 
warlike times, that every military officer had his change in the iron trade; and it is anticipated by ought to think, but to think soberly.” By patient ae no day. “Done!” exclaimed the southerner, H 
smith, who constantly attended his person, to keep good Judges that no long period will elapse before | 3g persevering progress, in improvement, you may | ‘Sing out the money, which was covered by that of cis 
hisarms and armour in order. The chief smith aoe of the quality known as No. 1 will be ma) in due time command lasting esteem, But by at the hog driver. It was a. cold winter morning, and i 
was an Officer of considerable dignity in the court of | 2U actured at the cost of about 40s. or 45s. the _ preseat assuming a tone of superiority, to which you the company had to wade through the snow — oe r 
he Welsh ki have When this takes place generally, it must inevitably could reach the oid boar. When they arrived at 
sio-Saxon and Welsh kings, where he enjoy- roduce an effeet which will pervade almost every | Have no title, you will disgust thuse whose approba- the field, the'animal inted out—t d wat 
ed many privileges, and his weregeld was much dit P 4 ‘li. b lion is most important to gain. Forward vivacity, | pointed out—he was stand- 
higher than that of any other artificer. Inthe Weish | Sone may fit you to become companions of the idle. More dow corner—and no sooner did the 
court, the king’s smith sat next to the domestic grees in solid qualities must recommend you tothe wise, and than he seized him by 
chaplain, and was entitled to a draught of evey kind d | mark you out for importance in subsequent bife.— | “Het pease. into the snow togeth- 
of liquor that was brought into the hall—a privilege | od Th **Phere is nothing better ealculated to preserve you lied tl the 
which many artificers of his elass in our own day | 2hUquity. introduction of iron Dullding | trom the contamination of low pleasures and pursuits | replied the hog-driver, ho 
will not be disposed to make light of, operations will, no doubt, spread rapidly as the iA 
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his hand for the stakes, —*but he aint agoing to run 
proprictor of the Opera-house, Loudon, and at the bed ' “| of well educated ladies is sure to add dignity and re- 
time presided at the harpsicord in the orehestra. His | ™0ouments of bad taste before our oo 


a 


wego. Itis, theref d finement to the character of a young mak Without 
embellishments were so masterly that the attention | 8° society, his manners exn never have the true Exposure.—Some dozen years since a gentleman 
ofthe audience was frequenty ‘diverted from the | #™p!es should be §'ven in time, and that architects 


in Essex county hearing a racket in his cellar, j th 
nthe ‘ : d polish of a geutleman, nor his mind and heart the { in ) 5 9 In the 
singing to the accompaniment, to the frequent mor- be truest and noblest sentiments of aman Make it | evening, went down, and detected a man in the 
tification of the vocal professors. A pompous Italiau = the an object, therefore, to spend some portion of your | #¢t of searching his store of eatables, with the felo- 
singer was once so chogrined at the marked attention Be ace of the foundries. —Loudon’s Encyclopedia leisure time in the company of intelligent and vire | Pous intent of “hooking” wherewithal to feed his 
pad to the harpsichord, in preference to his own | &/ «2? ¢/élesture, 


tuous ladies, family. As the offender was wretchedly poor, the 
binging, that he swore, that if ever Handel played Statistics of Brewing.—There were 216 brewers Few young men in our happy and free country, { 890d man hunted his pork tub, intending to make him 


- 

‘a 


hima similar trick, he would Jump down upon his | in Scotland last year, of whom 33 are in the Edin | are so situated as not to have access to such society; | * Present +f a middling and dismiss him. But the } ia 
instrument, and pata stop to the interruption, upon | burgh collection. Argyl has only one. There are! put if you should be so unfortunate as not to be able | 8°arch was fruitless—there was not pork enough in al 
Which Handel thus accosted him:—“ Oh! oh! you | 17,070 licensed victuallers in Scotland, which is one to number among your acquaintance aay ladies who | the barrel to offend the sensibilities of a Hebrew, re 
Vill jump, vill you? very vell, Sare; be so kind, and | for every 123 persons. young and old, in the country. | answer this description, do not solace yourselves | Disappointed in his first generous intentions, he be- ‘ 
tell me de night ven you vill jump, and I vill ad- | England, which is a thirsty country, rejoices in| with the society of the ignorant aud vulgar; but | thought him of giving the thief good advice, which ¢ ¥ 
vertishe it im the bills, and I'shall get great dale | 50,800 vietuallers, and 30,900 * persons licensed for | waii patiently till your own industry and good con- | baving done, he wound up with ‘and remember, Bh | 
more money by jyour jumping than I shall get by | the general sale of beer,” making an aggregate of} duct shall give you admission to the most re-pectable | John,if I catch you here again, I'll expose you!” i 
your singing.” $1,700 retailers of beer, which is one tor every 170] domestic circles; and in the mean time cultivate | “lf you do, Parson M.,” said the rouge, ‘Pi expose 0] 

A DREAM FULFILLED, —A prelate of our Church, | souls. England has 1,753 brewers, of whom 108 are your mind, so that when admitted to them, you may youl” “Expose me!”—* Yes; for having no pork RY 4 
much admired tor his fine understanding, talents, | in London. Of the retailers of beer, 37,000, or near- be able to contribute your share to the social and in- | ‘¢ your barrel!”--Lowell Journal. r% 
and political liberality, was one day proceeding to | ly one half, brew their own beer. In Scotland only | (ele 


at their setting out, their eldest son, a highly | In Scotland, 990,000 bushels of malt were used for ROMANTIC. oi vised 
tated and most promising young man, rode up, and | brewing in all the 16 collections, of which one- |. “T recollect a pretty incident, which may not be | the purpos of adding to his stock of medical and ‘ 
desired to be ot the party inside. ‘This the bishop | tenth was used by the licensed Victuallers; 432,000 uninteresting to the reader. A wild young fcllow | surgical information. While in London, a lady ine 
Peremptorily refused to allow, directing his son by | bushels were used in the Edinburgh collection; 62 married a lovely girl, and having been long addicted quired of him if he did not consider it q hardship for 
all means to remain on horseback, and ride at the | bushels served the two collections of Agyll, north} ¢5 nabits of dissipation, even the sincere attachment | Englishmen t be restricted to a single wife, instead 
side of the carriage. The youth for a moment re- | and south, containing 100,000 souls! In England, | which he cutertained towards his wife could not en- | of being allowed a plurality, asin the Ottoman do- 
monstrated, but his father insisted, and was cheer= | 25,800,000 bushels of malt were consumed in the tirely disentangle him from its snares, His vcea- | minions? ‘To which Mr. Nami Pacha very gal- 
jully obeyed. lhe bishop’s Lady then begged his | manufacture of beer, 13,800,000 by the brewers, | sional irregular hours would have given any but cue | lantly and politely replied, that as each of the Ene- 
or dship to tell her why he so resolutely adhered to | aud 12,000,000 by the victuallers or other retailers. | of go pure and sweet a disposition, every reason to | lish ladies generally possessed in her own person the 
"WS Getermination of hot admitting his son to a seat | In Scouand the malt brewed isat the rate of 4-10ihs suspect that she did- not hold that place in bis affec- | combined attractions of half a dozen of hisown coun- 
With him, adding, that in a matter of so much indif- | of a bushel for each person; in England it is 1 5-4 tions which was her right; but this reflection Scarce | trywomen, he considered one of the former far 
ference she wished he had yielded. But the father | bushels. Treland consumed 1,540,000 bushels of ly ever intruded upon her spirits. ‘The husband wa.| more desirable than a greater number of the latter. 
had not acted a is 4) far from being crael, and really loved her, but bis 
‘a he had been tormented by a dream the nigh ushel for each person. arewed liquor, one Eng-| 4: sition was weak : anol sloni ‘ . 

efore, when he imagined that he saw his son sud- | lishman drinks much as four Scotchmen, or nine he seemed to M om Gordon, danghter of Lord Byron, is 
Geuly thrown from his horse and killed; and_ that Irishmen. — Scotland. happened once that he was called out | OT UY © presented at the British Court. 

wih. 3 of thinking himself superstitious for the British Navy.—The Royal Navy consisted on the of town, and in his haste left behiud him a letter, in ee 
cont tS Gays, he had persevered in rejecting his | first of January, 1833, of 22 first rates of 108 to 120 which to please an unprineipled friend, he had spok-| ‘The rigid eaution which d 
Son's request. Fhe bishop had scarcely spoken the 


ruggists should adopt in 
word : . guns; 51 _second-rates of 78 to 84 guns; 68 third-rates| en of his wife in terms of carelessness, if not of de- vending poisons, becomes aiden eadeeebe? every day. 
cay ten tie horse on whieh his much loved Son | of 74 to 76 guns; 22 fourth-rates of 50 to 52guns; 101} rision, and dilated freely upon his general course of 


Was ridi : : Within a short time, we have had several cases of 
| 4S riding, threw the young man to the ground, and fifth-rates of 42 to 50 guns; 95 sixth rates of 26 to 36 life. Imagine the anxiety and suspense of the start- 


2 on attempts Lo destroy the lives, not only of individuals 
© Was killed on the spot. The unhappy parents, | euns, with 7418 gun vessels and 161 small eraft,| Jed profligate When he found himself borne by a but l ies: pa hich, 
the father especially, grieved incessantly for their | Whole famikes; and have now to add one, which 


. making in all 574 armed vessels. Mr. Ey de estimates rapid steamboat upon a journey which must necess | occurred in Old ‘Ic Balti Thursd 

|! »wn, Baltimore, on Thursday last, 
ws Peppdlio nna yp ape that, dreadfal as | the quantity of wood required for the construction of sarily be of several days’ duration, yet r emembering | A pitcher of water had been just brought by the 
it was a : Ansa y the unfortunate father, a first rate of 120 guns at 5,880 loads; for an 80-gun | distinctly that the fatal letter was jeft exposed and | servant, (a coloured girl,) of which several of the 
revard Hy ~ ‘cuon On a person who had disre- ship, 4 529 loads; fora 74, 3 500; for a 52, 2,372; for! unsealed upon his wife’s table. He recollected too, family partook; the appearance of it excited some 
— algae hy grand laws in the code of com- a filth-rate, 1 800; and for a sixth rate, 963. Accord- with a pang, that he had wantonly, in answer to her suspicion, and it was immediately submitted to a 
2 oe a 1 prescribes to us never to be obsti- ing to him, therefore, it would take, to build the inquiries, boasted that it containcda profound secret, 


ctual pleasures which are there to be found.” 3 
lake an airing with his wife in their carriage. Just | 318 out of 17,070, or in 1-57, brew their own beer. { 


druggist, who discovered a quantity of arsenic in it, 

yore S apparently not an affair of moment.— existing 574 ships, not much under a million loads} which he would not have revealed for the world.— | As the servant had partaken of he water, no suspi- 
sane, 7 of timber; and the quantity annually required to keep} He paced the deck in an agony ot disappointment | cion attaches to her; but how it was deposited in the 
Consumption of Spiriis.—An account has been | them seaworthy will be 125,000 loads, andshame. He pictured her opening the jeiter, and | pitcher remains altogether a mystery. 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


family, he wrote to inform her of the peculiar cir- 


SELECT POETRY. 


From Mrs. Hale’s Magazine. 
THE SWEDISH GIRL, 


“ Previous to the departure of Baron de Stael 
from Sweden, he wasenamoured of his second cousin, 
a beautiful girl, whom he had promised to marry; 
but after the offers recived by him from the Neckar 


cumstances in which he was placed, and that his 
unionwith a lady whom he did not love, would be 
the means of raising his family from poverty and 
obscurity. His cousin, without any other answer, 
returned him his marriage promise stained with her 
tears, and in seven weeks she was a corpse.” 


* Even to pause on such a thought! 

How could it cross his mind! 
Vain honour traffick'd for and bought, 

With happiness resigned ! 
And love like mine cast meekly by, 

At cold ambition’s call!— 
My heart, be calm!—why should I sigh ? 

Tears, tears, why will ye fall! as 
The Swedish girl should scorn to stand 
*Tween him and his adupted land. 


For him what could [not have borne, 
What wo or poverty! 

And rich in love, have smiled in scorn, 
When heartless wealth rolled by. 

1 would have urged him up the steep, 
Where haugs the noblest crown 

Honor may gain or virtue keep— 
Ap honest man’s renown! 

Soothed him when yielding to his toils, 

And brightened each success with smiles. 


Yet why thus linger o’er adream 
Thatmy fond spirit bound, 

But lent my soul no cheering beam 
To light the darkness round! 

Well, be it so;—I may not speak 
What stirs within my heart; 

The fetiered spirit soon will break 
Through all things, and depart: 
Yet twould be sweet again to bless 

The ocject of past tenderness ? 


Ay, take thy bride, the gifted one, 
And glory in her fame! 
And when, pervading in the sun, 
Her genius lights thy name, 
Forget, amid its dazzling rays, 
How dim thine own appears; 
Nor think upon the heart felt praise 
Was thine in former years, 
When mingling love, and hope and pride, 
With her now coldly thrown aside. 


Ay, wed another—wed the great ; 
Gain wealth, but with it care! 
Soon shall thou feel the galling weight, 
And mourn each glittering snare 
That wiled the from thy plighted vow, 
From first and unfeigned love ; 
And bade thee to a stranger bow, 
A stranger’s bounty prove! 
Madness! that one so lov’d by me, 
Should ever so degraded be! 


It may uot be! I cannot ask 
Earth's happiness for one 
Who hath imposed the bitterest task, 
That woman’s pride has done. 
I'll curse not though I may not bless ° 
The idol of my youth, 
But in my wreck of happiness, 
I'll prove unfaltering truth. 
And, blotted thus with tears return ~ 
The pledge 1 would, but cannot spurn |" 


And such is woman’s lo¥e! not even pride, 
That oft quells passion to its fiercest tide, 
This high souled, injured Swedish girl could save, 
Fair Spring wove garlands o'er her early grave. 
Mona. 


« 


From the New York American. 

The following random rhymes, written in pencil 
on the back of a letter—probably by some steamboat 
passenger, waiting for the night boat, were picked 
up tn the baggage house of the Westpoint building, 
and for the want of a better designation, are com- 
= to the New York American, under the 

eo 


WESTPOINT BY MOONLIGHT. 
I'm not romantic, but upon my word 
There are some moments when one can't help feeling 
As if his heart's chords were so strongly stirred 
By things 21round him, that ’tis vain concealing 
A little music in his soul still lingers 
Whene’er its keys are touched by Nature's fingers: 


And even here, upon this settee lying, 

With many a sleepy traveller near me snoozing, 
Thoughts warm and wild are through my bosom flying 
Like fourts when first into the sunshine oozing ; 

For who can look on mountian, sky, and river, 

Like these, and then be cold and calm as ever? 


Bright Dian, who, Camilla-like, dost skim yon 
Azure fields—Thou who once earthward bendi 
Didst loose the virgin zone to young Endymion 
On dewy Latmos to his arms descending— 
Thou whom the world of old on every shore, 
Emblem of the sex, Triformis die adore— 


Teli me ~ where’er thy silver barque is steering, 

By bright Italian or soft Persian lands, 

Or o'er those island studded seas careering, 

Whose pearl-charged waves dissolve on coral strands— 
Tell me if thou visitest, thou heavenly rover, 


Doth Achelous or Araxes flowing J 

Twin-born from Pindus, but ne’er meeting brothers— 
Doth Tagus, o’er his golden pavement glowing, 

Or cradie-freighted Ganges, the reproach of mothers, 
The storied Khine, or far-tamed Guadalquiver, 
Match they in beauty my own glorious river ? 


What though no turret gray or ivied column, 

Along these cliffs their sombre ruins rear ? 

What though no frowning tower or temple solemn, 

Of despots tell and superstition here— 

What though that mouldering fort’s fast crumbling walls 
Did ne’er enclose a baron’s bannered halis— 


Its sinking arches once gave back as proud 

An echo to the war blown clarion’s peal 

Asgallant hearts its battlements did crowd— 

As ever beat beat beneath « vest of steel, 

When herald’s trump on knighthood's haughtiest day 
Called forth chivalric host to battle fray. 


For here amid these woods did He keep court, 

Before whose mighty soul the common crowd 

Of heroes who aione for Fame have fought 

Are like the Patriarch’s sheaves to Heav'us chos’n bow- 
ed— 

He who his country’s eagle taught to soar 

And set those stars which shine o’er every shore. 


And sights and sounds at which the world have won- 
dered 

Within these wild ravines have had their birth— 

Young Freedom’s cannon from these glens have thun- 
dered 

And sent their starting echoes o’er the-earth; 

And not a verdant glade or mountain heary 

But treasures up within the glorious story. 


And yet not rich in high-souled memories only, 

In every moon touched headiand round me gleaming, 
Each cavernous glen and leafy valley lonely, 

And silver torrent o’er the bald rock streaming: 

But such soft fancies here may breathe around, 

As make Vaucluse and Clarens hallow’d ground. 


Where, teli me where, pale Watcher of the Night— 
Thou that to love so oft has lent its soul, 

Since the lorn Lesbian languished ‘neath thy light, 

Or fiery Montague to his Juliet stole— 

Where dost thou find a fitter place on earth, + 

To nurse young love in hearts like theirs to birth ? 


But now bright Peri of the skies descending, 

Thy pearly car hangs o'er yon mountain’s crest, 
While Night more hearty now each step attending, 
As if to hide thy envied place of rest, 

Closes at last thy very couch beside, 

A maiden curtaining a virgin bride. 


Farewell! Though tears on every leaf are starting, 
While through the shadowy boughs thy glances quiver, 
As of the good when Heavenward hence departing, 
Shines thy last smile upon the placid river. 

Se—could I fling o’er glory’s tide one ray— ; 
Would I too steal from this thick world away. H. 


SONG. 


My mind to me a kingdom is; 

Such perfect joys therein i find, 
As far exceeds all earthly bliss, 

That God or nature hath assign’'d : 
Though much I want that mest would have 
Yet still my mind forbids to crave. 


Content live, thisis my stay ; 
1 seck no orore than may suffice ; 
I press to bear no haughtysway ; 
Look what I lack, my mind supplies, 
Lo! thus I triumph like a king, 
Content with that my mind doth bring. 


I see how p'ainly surfeits oft, 
And hasty Cciimbers soonest fall; 
] see that such as sit aloft 
Mishap doth threaten most of all. 
~ ‘These get with toil, and keep with fear; 
Such caries my mind could never bear. 


No princely pomp nor wealthy store, 
No force to win a victory ; 
Nor wily wit to saive a store, 
No shapeto win a lover's eye ; 
The none ef these [ yield as thrall; 
For why ? my mind despiseth all. 


Some have too much, yet still they crave, 
L little have, yet seek no more ; 

They are but poor, though much they have, 
And { am rich with little store. 

They poor, I rich; they beg, I give; 

They lack, l lend; they pine I live. 


T laugh not at another’s loss, 
[ grudge not at ancther’s gain ; 
No worldly wave my mind can toss, 
1 brook that is another’s bane: 
I fear no foe, nor fawn no friend— 
I loath not,life, nor dread mine end. - 


My wealth is health and perfect ease, 
My conscience clear, my chief de‘ence ; 
I never seek by bribes to please, 
Nor by desert to give offence. 
Thus do I live, thus will | die— 
Would all did so well as I. 


1 joy notin noearthly bliss, 
I weigh not Croesus’ wealth a straw; 
For care, | care not what it is— 
I fear not forture’s fatal law; 
My mind is such as may not move 
For beauty bright, or force of love. 


I wish but what I have at will, 

1 wander not to seek for more; . 
I like the plain, I climb no hill; 

In greatest storms I sit on shore, 
And laugh at them that toil in vain, 
To get what must be lost again. 


I kiss not where I wish to kiil, 
i feign not love where most I hate; 
‘I break not sleep to win my will, 
I wuit not at the mighty’s gate; 
I scorn no poor, | fear no rich— 
: I feel no want, nor have too much. 


Some weigh their pleasures by their lust, 
Their wisdom by the rage of will; 
' Their treasure is their only trust, 
A cloaked craft their store of skill; 
But all the pleasures thatI find, 


A lovelier spot than this the wide world over? 


Is to maintain a quiet mind. 


From Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine. 

UP, MEN OF ENGLAND! 
The following animated burst of patriotism and 
poetry, the effusion of one of Britain’s host of Schills 
and amet. was contemporary with that dark hour 
of suspense which followed the infatuated vote of the 
House of Peers agaipst the Reform Bill, and when 
there were strong surmises that the King had for- 
feited his popular character of a Reformer, This 
happily was a mistake. The firm attitude taken by 
the people, peacefully overmasicred the crisis; the 
poem remains as a warning, which was meant as a 
call, and a glowing evidence of that noble and free 
spirit, open to conciliation, bat which, unwisely ir- 
ritated by contemptuous denial of justice, still 


** Bides its time.”’ 
Ye Meu of England, will ye see 
The morn of freedom passing by, 
Nor strike a blow for liberty ? : 
Will ye—nor raise your shout on high? 
Will only yethus idly stand, 
While Europe struggles for her rights! 
Arise, arise, with heart and hand, 
Up, Men of England, to the fight, 


O Shame! Jess noble checks are pale, 
That England’s sons should crouch and kneel, 
And faintly sue with cowar! wail, a 
Where meaner hands have grasped the steel, 
Listen! your despet lordlings say, 
Ve dare not struggle for your right, 
Yet none that stirring t@uni repay ? 
Up, Men of England, to the fight! 


O! bitter shame, and bitter wo, 
To bear so base a scorn so long! 
Your firmer fathers paused not so, 
Wher Hamp en braved the Stuart’s wrong; 
And will ye fling your heritage 
Of glory and of conqvered right, 
Before a faction’s bigot rage ? 
Up, Men of England, to tie fight! 


Ye strove with France in days of yore,— 
Once more she dares you to the field; 
Not that your bravest blood s:ould pour 
Again a Bourbon’s throne to shield ; 
With her she calls you to advance 
On the broad path of truth and rigbt. 
What answer do you give to France ? 
Up, Men of Enginnd, to the fight! 


France shows you what a people can, 
Against a tyrant’s vassal horde ; 

France shows you what there is in man, 
When freedom flashes on his sward; 

She points the way, she cheers you on, 
She bids you triumph for your right. 

Dare you notdo wiat krance has done? 
Up, Men of England, to the fight! 


What fear ye? no barbarian Czar 
Can pour Cossacks on your land 
No Prussian perfidy can mar 
The triumph of your brother-band, 
Ye are alone upon the seas, 
Sole judges of our native right,— 
One short, sharp hour your country frees ; 
Up, Men of Eng!and, to the fight! 
And think ye Scotiand will not lend, 
In such a cause her warrior tide, 
Nor Wales her mountain steep descend, 
To share the peril at your side ? 
Nor Ireland sound her harp, and wave 
Her pure green banner for your right— 
Up, Men of England, tothe fight! 
A sister now, no more a slave ? 
_ Up, Men of England, to the fight! 


By Liberty’s eternal name, 
Once Engiand’sproudest glory, arm! 
Sweep froin your ilse oppression’s shame, 
And cleanse her of her locust swarn. 
An honoured grave tuat isle sbaligive 
To every martyr of her right. 
In life ye’ve died, in death ye live! 
Up, Men of England, to the fight! 
THE PENITENT COQUETTE, 
I love thee more as thou art now, 
The victim of a broken vow, 
Than in that hour of past sunshine 
When Fancy wiidly thought thee mine. 
But feeling theu was talsified 
By vauity and youthful pride, 
Until I found my dream of power 
The glittering phantom of an hour. 
I may not think how light the chain 
Thy fleeting steps could not detain ; 
My quivering lyre could never dwell 
Upon that fatal word fareweli! 
Too tender to remain unmoved 
Another was by thee beloved ; 
And Hope, asimmiling bright envoy, 
Brought from the promised land of Joy 
Her clustering fruitage, whose sweet taste 
The memory of wo effaced. 
Alas! I feared Love’s new decoy 
Would mock thy lip, thy peace destroy. 
I saw the serpent ’neat! the rose 
Beguile thee into faise repose ; 
Tho’ every feeling took alarm, 
I dared not show the latent harm. 
Thou would’st have chid me thatunsought _ 
Affection’s warning I had brought, 
And deemed perhaps a rival’s fears 
Alone perceived those lurking snares. 
Oh God! I saw thy melting eye 
Flash outin madness fearfully ; 
The ruin perfidy had wrought 
Was traceable in mien and thought. 
Then came that stagnant sadness dread 
That mutely mourns when Frenzy’s fled. 
The chords of sympathy seemed crushed, 
And all Life’s harmonies were hushed. 
With tears and penitential balm 
T sought thy wounced soul to calm. 
But in the wreck of passion’s storm, 
Thy mind conceived each gentle form 
Th’ embodied principle of guile 
That blasted with its baneful smile. 
And I was spurned—yet undismayed 
The task of soothing still essayed; 
Reluctantly didst thon confess 
The sorcery of tenderness, 
Yet have I ransomed from despair 
The noblest heart in Nature’s sphere, 


MARRIED. 


On Thursday evening, 13th inst. by the Rev. Josep), 
Kennard, WM. H. DUNLAP, to SARAH A. LANE, ail of 
the Northern_Liberties. 

On Sabbath, 23d instant, by J. Rusling, Mr. SAMUEL, 
WILSON, to Mrs. SARAH M. HARRIS, of the Northern 
Liberties. 

On Saturday evening, by the Rev. Geo. Chandler, Mr, 
es BROWN, to Miss ELIZABETH HENDER. 

On Sunday evening, 23d inst. by the Rev Geo. Chand. 
ler, Mt. WM. BOGGS, to Miss MAR ;:ARET BONNER, 
all of Kensington. | 

On Thursday evening, by John Swift, Esq. Mayor, Mr. 
JOHN FAGAN, to Miss MARY ARMSTRONG. 

Ou Thursday evening, 27th inst. by the Kev. E. 8. Ely, 
JAMES P. LYLE, to HELEN H. daughterof the late 
Philip Miller, of this city 

At Baltimore, on the 11th inst. by the Rev. Albert Hel. 
fenstein, Mr WILLIAM D. RIBSAM, of Muncy, Pa to 
— ra ROLINE, daughter of Mr. Lewis Lowry, of Phi. 
ladelphia. 

On the 19th inst at Friends’ Meeting, Concord, (Ohio,) 
THOMAS MORRIS, formerly of Phitadelphia, to MARY 
ANN, daughter of Israel Updegraff, all of Wheeling, Va, 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. Mr _ Patterson, 
AARON W. MUSICK, to Miss REBECCA KEIM, both 
of this city. 

On Tuesday evening, 27th ult. by John Swift, Mayor, 
Mr. GEORGE POWELL, to Miss MARY, daughter of 
John Smith, all ofthis city. 

On Thursday evening, 27th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Fuller, 
Mr. AARON LOVETT: to SARAH. daughter of the late 
Henry Bartholomew Donovan, both of this city. 

On Tharsday evening, at the Eleutherian Mills, by the 
Rev. Mr. Pardee, Lieut. SAMUEL FRANCIS DU PONT, 
ofthe U 8. Navy, to SOPHIA MAGDALENA, daughter 
of E. J. Du Pout, Esq. 

On the Ist inst. by the Rev. C. F. Krauth, NATHAN 
L. HATFIELD, M. D.to Miss ELIZA SCHRACK, all o( 
Philadelphia. 

On Thursday evening, 27th ultimo, by the Rev. Joseph 
Kennard, Mr JOHN NEWTON, to Miss LUCY ANN, 
daughter of Jonathan Mulford, of the Northern Liberties 


H. infant son of Baltis and Marty Wheeler. 

At Rye, Westchesier county, N. Y.on Saturday, 22) 
inst. ALEXANDER HALL GLENTWORTH, sou of tie 
late Dr. P. F. Gleustworth, of Trenton, N. J. 

Suddenly, on the 20th instant, on Beachfield Farm, nea 
Baltimore, Mr. THOMAS SMITH, Horticuituralist, and 


Phila‘elphia, a native of England, aged 45 years. 
At New Orleans, on Friday, 7th inst. of the prevailing 
epidemic, after a short and painful iiness, JOHN 


residentof New Orleans It may be a consolation to 
his relatives to know, that nothing was left undone by 
a he might have been snatched from his untimely 
ate. 

At New Orleans, on the 11th instant, of “the prevailing 
epidemic, in the 24th year of his age, Mr. JOB BACON, J: 
son of Job Bacon, Esq. of thiscity. The deceased was 
distinguished for his business habits, high integrity of 
character, and intellectualendowments. He died lament 
ed (as he had lived beloved) by ali who knew him. Tir 
sensation created by his demise in “ place where death is 
familiar toalt, proved the estimation in which he was 
es py the inhabitants of the community in which he re 
sided. 

On board brig Plyinouth, WM. E. RAPALJE, Esq. on 
his passage from Leghorn. 

On Thursday afternoon, after a lingering illness, Mr. 
ANN, wite of George Stuckert, in the 39th year of her age 

At Maysville, (Ky ) on the Ist instant, 0! the prevasling 
epidenic, CHARLES M. KEYSER, in the 2Ist year of bis | 
aye, formerly of this city. 

On Tuesday evening, 25th inst. ELIZA STOTESBURY, 
infant daughter of Mr. Thomas A-hmead. 

On Monday, 2ith inst. at Hartsville, Buckscounty, Co! 
JOSEPH CARR, of this city, in the Glst year of his age. — 

On Monday, 24th inst. after a short but severe ilines 
Mr. GEORGE WHITELOCK, of. Baltimore, late of Wi 
mington, De}. 

On the 27th inst. JOSEPH CLARK, aged &8 years. 

On Tuesday morning, Miss SARAH CRAMONI) 
youngest daughter of Wm. Cramond, Esq. of this city. 

On Wednesday night, MORTIMER, infant sonof Jas 
A. Gillmer, of Sunbury, and grandson of Cornelias Com 
gys, of Philadelphia. 

On Thursday morning, Miss MARY ANN BARRY, lale 
of Liverpool, England. 

On Saturday afternoon, Mr. EXWARD SHELMETD: 
DIN E, Hatter, in the 58th year of his age. 

On Friday morning, Mr. JAMES BRADY, in the 5) 
ryenr of lus age. 

© Monday morning, 24th ult. SAMUEL, infant eo & 
of Conrad and Elizabeth Kile, aged 1 year. 

At Baton Rouge, on the 6th ult. of Cholera, in lees than 
six hours atter being attacked by it, ROBERT KAN 
MORRIS, son of Thomas Morris,of New York. and grad 
son of Robert Morris, Financier of the United States du: 
ing the revohutionary war, and one of the signers of Aw 
rican Independence. 

On Monday, Istinst. KENNEDY MOORE, son of Wr 
Moore, in the 20th year of hisage. _ 

On Sunday morning, 30th ult. after a lingering i}!nes. 
at his residence, in Queen street, (Kensington,) oppo#'* 
the Union Glass Work, Mr. JAMES EMMETT, in tht” 
3ist year of his age. , 

On the Ist inst. after a lingering illness, THOMAS ©. 
CURWEN, in the 42d year of his age. 

On Saturday morning, 29th ult. after a short but sever’! 
illness, Mrs. ELIZA FENNIMORE, aged 38 years, wi‘ 9 
of Joseph H. Fennimore. 

On the 29th ult. Mr. HENRY LEADBEATER, aged * 
years. 


On the morning of the 29th ult. after a lingering iline"— 
Mrs. MARY H. relict of Satter Britton, cad daughter 
the late George Scott, in the 35th year of her age. 

On Sunday afternoon, 20th ult. in the 6th year of be 
age, MARY JANE, daughter of James Keefe. 

On the afternpon of the 28th ult. CHARLOTTE, ©] 
of Isaac C. Elfreth, and daughter of the late John Dun'#! 


On Monday, 24th ult. of scarlet fever, JOEL ZA’ 
REYNOLDS, aged 7 years. , 

On Monday evening, Ist inst. Mrs. PERMELIA JO. 
SON, relict of John T. Johnson. , 


On Monday morning, of consumption, Mr. WILLA" 
FRICK, Brickmaker, aged 32 


On Susday morning, ult. JOHN M‘KEOWN. 
the 40th year of his age. 


On the 26th inst. after a li:gering illness, WILLIAM | 


formerly proprietor of the Labyrint Garden, Arch street, 


SALTER, of Philadelphia, but for the past five vears, a | 
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